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THE DAVIS-JULIEN READERS 


EMPHASIZE PHONICS FIRST, LAST, AND ALWAYS 


Bernard Shaw’s play entitled Pygmalion is the s tory 
of a professor who evolves a du hess out of a little, 
slangy, uneducated London flower girl, simply by 
careful attention to her speaking voice and to her 
vowels and consonants, the assumption being that not 
what we say, but how we say it, makes us what we are 
and establishes our rank in so lety. 


PHONETIC CHART FROM EVENINGS WITH GRANDPA 


Sounds in the Same Horizontal Row Have the Same, 
or Nearly the Same, Posi'icn of the Vocal Organs. 


Breath Voice 
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VALPARAISO 


his reach, 


The Summer School 
is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open May 30th and will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work, There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 
Departments 
Preparatory, HighSchool, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce,Phonography and Type- 
writing, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Architecture, Man- 
ual Training, Agriculture, Expres- 
sion and Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Art, Domestic Science, Phar- 
macy,Law, Medicineand Dentistry. 
Teachers 

will find an exceptional opportun- 
ity to combine work in the regular 


Oid College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The University was founded September 16, 1873 with t 


idea of giving to every person the oppor. 
tunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within 
That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the 
fact that each year, since the beginning, 
greater than that of the previous year. 


INDIANA 


the attendance has been 


departments with such review 
work as they may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
a course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


. 
Equipment 
The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labor a- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
by the state Board of Education 
for preparing teachers for 
grades of certificates. Special o 
portunities are offered teachers f: 
doing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 





THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
3oard with Furnished Room, $26 to $41 per 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres. or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 





44th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 











Good Color Work and Good Materials 
Go Together 


Bradley’s School Crayons 


LLPLIPITETIP Pr 


C77, 














ECONOMO is the name of the newest Bradley 
Crayons—two kinds, wax and hydro-pressed. These 
crayons are made in our own laboratories from the 
best materials obtainable. They are put up in unique 
box of heavy enameled tin with hinged cover that 
opens easily and closes tightly, keeping the crayons al- 
ways dry, free from dust and in perfect condition for use. 

The box may be retained and refilled with new 
crayons, bought in bulk a much lower price than 
by the box. As one color is exhausted, a new supply 
of that color is purchased, thus making the set always 
complete without buying an entire new assortment. 


ECONOMO PRESSED CRAYONS, NO. 15 
ight crayons, one each Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Bl 
Violet, Brown and Charcoal Gray, in metal box, per box, $0.15 
In bulk, any one color, or assorted colors, 
per gross crayons, 1.50 
ECONOMO WAX CRAYONS NO. 10 
Fight crayons, same assortment as above, in metal box, 
per box, $0.10 
In bulk, any color, or assorted colors, 
per gross crayons, .85 


BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than all other 
kinds combined Wherever the best in art work is 
attempted and accomplished, Bradley colors are used 
There are “just as good as Bradley’s”’ 
there are no colors so universally used, or that give such 
universal satisfaction. 

Box B-1 is one of our most popular assortments, 
containing eight pans of semi-moist colors; superior 
grade of camel’s hair brush. Price, $0.30; mail- 
ing weight, 6 oz. 

Write for complete catalog of Brac ley Art Materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


no ¢ olors 


||__MILTON BRADLEY CO,SPRINGFIELD.MASS. _j 
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It Has Been a Long Time AWARDED FOUR 


GOLD MEDALS 
since any of the geographies now in use 
were new. 


Brigham and McFarlane’ 


Essentials of bic “* 
Geography ‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


; Use them in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geog 
are new throughout “new text, new maps, raphy, and especially in Picture Study. They cost only 
new pictures. 


One Cent Each *" “an bares non 


ON PAPER 514 x 8 
In their wealth of accurate information, Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x3)4. Larger, Seven Cent Size, 10x 12. 
their appealing style, their superb new 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
maps, their treatment of industry and com- Two Cents each for 13 or more. 
merce, their unusual and fascinating illus- Send 


50 cents for pictures of 


brief description of each. 
trations, these books will be a revelation to 


every teacher. There is human interest in Large Pictures for Framing 
: ; Bete Price: 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. Size 22x 28 including margin. 
every paragraph, and in every picture. Send 75 cents for one of the two pictures shown here, or $1.50 
for the two. Order today. 
First Book, 72 cents Second Book, $1.24 CATALOGUES: Send 5 two-cent stamps for beautiful 


catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations 
two pictures and a bird picture in natural colors, and, in May 


e Seven Cent picture on paper 9 x 12. papi Alina 
American Book Com pany THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


Size 7 x 9. 


25 common birds and a very 





























SECURE A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY BY THE HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our method 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates 
and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


| Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last da 
but also a bit of diplomacy rhis indication of consideration for the children is appreciated by tt 
ind the latter have the power to make or mar a teacher's career 











SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 15 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty The symbolic designs are embossed 
in silver. The text is engraved in green. The cover is heavy pebbled linen with deckle edge. Size, 3% x ¢ 
inches. Tied with silk Tassel 

The inside of the folder con 
pupils. An original poem ent itled 

On the remaining page 
county and state which 


ts of an eight-page insert. On the first page 
rhe Silent Bell,” occupies three pages 
print name ot teacher 
latter must be furnished 
data correctly as per copy submitted. Write legibly 
If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the front cover. This adds greatly 
) the individuality of the souvenir Ve copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address on the back 
of f the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use photo, the panel 1 
a suitable phrase neatly engraved 


greetir teacher 
School Board. scholars, school 


t townshij 
when you order. We guarantee to print ‘a mes and 


sagem Sats sa Pat 


will show 


PRICE LIST, POSTPAID ) 
12 without photo, $1.20; additional ones 6 cents each; 12 with photo $1.35 each; 
each. Noless than 12sold. Envelopes to match, 5 cciuis per dozen As many Souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one 
cent for each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks will be ac 
cepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible 


f you desire to see samples of this and other 1 2 cents in stamps 
Not what you Read, but j 


il You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arrive without being pro 
What you go weep: | vided with souvenirs to distribute among your pupils 
make you Wise | at 


additional ones 7 cents 


souvenirs send 


Do not let this opportunity pass by 
order for Seibert Souvenir No. 15 to-day or write immediately for samples 
poned until too late 


seventeen years 


Place your 
Such things are too often post 
We have been furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Souvenirs for the last 
Our reputation is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 11 





Canal Dover, Ohio. 
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Warm Weather Reading 


To make sure that the Little Ones can pass any test 
in elementary reading, let them read for a month in the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


Story Primers 
THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in a recent letter remarks: “I have car- 
ried a child through the Little Red Hen, and 
it has seemed to me to be based upon psy- 
chological principles more fully than any 
primer I know. The material is of inter- 
est to the child and the verbal forms are in- 
troduced in such a way as to let the learner 
become familiar with them most effectively. 


Sn. . Bae ek St soe 6 a we 
THE THREE PIGS 


Here are the continued story and repetition 
so captivating to childhood. The grotesque 
with all the wonderment awakened does not 
lead the child astray. He senses it in- 
stinctively. 
ee ae ee ee ee 


THE THREE BEARS 

Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen, this little book 

avails itself of a classic story from which 

to evolve very pleasantly a good working 


vocabulary. 
Ps 606-6 oo “we 2 oe Se er ee 


Advanced Story Primers 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN 
LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously 
familiar with words and sentences and readily 
interprets the printed page. Reading thus 
becomes a labor of love and no more _irk- 
some than the strain with which the little one 
digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand 
pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his 
round of play. 
ee ee , i. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 
Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the school-room, it is found that 
the interest is heightened by putting these 
familiar classics into a primer form from 
which he may learn to read; for childhood 
delights to go over again and again the dear 
old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, 
imaginative or real, once made familiar. 
2 ea 90 ne. a ee 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Fully illustrated. 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, 
very happily re-enforce the text of each. Note 
these principles involved: (a) A classic basis 
from which the vocabulary is evolved. (6) 
Interest from a tale pedagogically germane to 
childhood. (c) Rhythmical repetition. (d) 
Imitation or dramatic effect. 

a i a a ee a ee ae 


First Reader Story Books 


PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book 
can overtax or even perplex the little ones of 
the first or second grade, as all have been 
long familiar in the household and folk-lore 
of the fireside. The cunning and resource- 
ful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and of 
“Reynard the Fox,” must keep up curiosity 
and interest at white heat, as scene succeeds 
scene in fine dramatic action. 


eS aa oo a oe ae 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

DIAMONDS AND TOADS 

SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folk-lore tales which are 
rewritten in the simple straightforward lan- 
guage of those early days when the world was 
young, and are arranged in development oi 
story and in progress of verbal and phrase 
perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of 
experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 
ee ae ee ee ee ee 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 
Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If 
a beginning is made with literature suffi- 
ciently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short inter- 
vals, so that the little mind is not too long on 
the stretch, and the short chapters hold in 
store fresh surprises from the beginning to 
the close of the book. 

Cee ea e « ces = ae 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

In mechanical execution, the books of this 
series are unsurpassed, the fine cloth covers 
are pleasingly decorated, the binding strong 
and durable, the paper of the best quality, 
the print bold and clear. 
es 6 ee 30 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 
1 THE CAT SCHOOL 
12 mo. 96 pp. 
Sentences are brief, vocabulary limited 
and mainly single-line paragraphs. 


Extremely simple in theme, and derived 
from hitherto little used folk-lore. 


ee 6 ee Se ee ee oe 
2 THE NIXIE WELL — THE GOAT AND 
THE TROLL 


12 mo. 88 pp. 

Drawn wholly from the tales of primitive 
peoples, they differ widely from the made-up 
stories of ordinary readers. 
moan “456 ss ss + + Se oe 
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DIALOGUE PRIMERS 
LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


By Mara L. Pratr—CHapwick 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. 

The stories which have been dramatized for 
this series of readers have been chosen from 
those well known to be the children’s favorites, 

In addition to the dramatized fables, there 
are “‘The Quarrelsome Children,” “The Two 
Friends,” and “The Drummer Girl.” The 
latter selection is from the story of the two little 
Colonial girls, who, with fife and drum, were 
the means of causing the retreat of the British 
man-ot-war. 


Cloth . =e ee eee ee eS oe 
DAME WIGGINS OF LEE 


By FRANCESCA MARSHALL 
Fully illustrated. 

Beside the story, given in one-sentence 
paragraphs, this book contains the same 
verses and illustrations as the Ruskin edition. 
Cloth ke ea ak 


PLAYING SCHOOL 
Dialogue Stories for Youngest Readers 
By Mara L. Pratr-CHaApwick 
Cloth — < 


PRATT’S AESOP’S FABLES 
VOLS. 1. AND Il. 
Illustrated. Largetype. 127 pp. 
: These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of first 
and beginning of second year. 
Cloth,each .... 40 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND 


A First READER Story Book 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 78 pp. 
While strictly practical and an appetizing 
book for the beginners in reading, it is yet 
founded on the sound pedagogical principle 
of proceeding from the known to the unknown. 
Twenty-two of the Mother Goose jingles, 
with several special reviews, are put to use in 
this novel and ingenious method. 


es, au ee i, ses ee 
IN MYTHLAND. VOL. I. 


Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 


30 


Cloth o@ -s ee 40 


NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and specially arranged 
for young readers. It is particularly happy 
in its combination of prose narrative and the 
original poem. The graphic, full-page illus- 
trations whet the little reader’s appetite for 
the story, and the story lends a marvelous 
interest to the expressive illustrations that 
decorate nearly every page. 
ne <4 6 6 6 Pe eo 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


50 Bromfield Street 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


BOOKS INDISPENSABLE TO 


EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER 


Determine to Get at Least One of the New Modern Methods 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 





LANGUAGE GAMES 
A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech in Primary Grades 
By Myra Kinc 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admir 
ible means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
which one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from ‘bien 
Just so the habitual mistakes are by means of these games repeated and repeated 
in correct form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that the 
correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. 1 know of no better way 
to impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 
A “ina Petals nl , ele, 


Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents 


It should be the work of both the school and the home to encourage and pro- 
tect the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness and trustfulness in every possible 
way 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose is a generous use of 
carefully selected stories which, while of absorbing interest to the child, shall 
present to his eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, ethical lessons of 
lasting benefit 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to children and to those en- 
trusted with their education and progress that these stories are published 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macvutre, B. Ped 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 
These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their dramatic form to 
help the teacher in her choice of stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready 


for action. The plays in this little book furnish right action for the imagination 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the fables and fairy tales 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 
First Term Second Term Third Term 


By Erra Merrick Graves. 
Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary Grades” 


Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 


Vol. I — First Term — For September, October, November and December 
Vol. Il — Second Term — For January, February and March 
Vol. III — Third Term — For April, May and June 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the kindergarten into the daily pro- 
gram, bringing primary teacher and kindergarten into intelligent co-operation 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use of “gifts’’ materials in the primary 
and the sequences must be;{cz irefully worked out to develop number, form, rhythm 
balance, color, harmonies, and illustrative work. 


> y 7 TAT 
SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 
By Curistiana Mownrt. 
Cloth. Price, 0 cents. 

The problems of the teachers of ungraded schools are many, but the most diffi 
cult is to devise profitable and suitable employment for the pupils during their 
leisure hours 

In “Seat Work and Sense Training,’’ the author has given to teachers material 
for one hundred days, including games, paper cutting and folding, drawing, and 
modeling. Many of the suggestive lessons are illustrated. 


A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
fj For First Grades 


By Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. Georce NuNNEY. 
Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


The material in this volume has been compiled especially for teachers of little 
ones in the first grades. There are 264 pages of carefully selected recitations and 
songs for every occasion on which school celebrations are held, each day having 
its full quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks who are to take part 
in the entertainment. 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By Mavup Mooret 
Superintendent of Primary Instruction, Canton, Ohio 
160 pages. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


Every first grade teacher will find it of invaluable help in those irying First 
Weeks when new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about your feet and are 
there to learn to read 

Get Blac kbogrd Reading and find all the material for daily drill. Find the best 
method of makitig an effective display of this material on the board, and of drilling 
the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a matter of pride and enjoyment to 
teacher anc pupils 


CORRELATED LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND 
OCCUPATION WORK 


Illustrated with Paper Cuttings and Sand-table 
Photographs 
By Ruts O. Dyer. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


This book is a product of the school-room, presenting in three ways the stories 
the children love: The Story, The Dramatization, and Sand-table Demonstration 
great deal of conversation is put into the stories so as to render them better 
suited to the child’s needs. Sand-table demonstration is given for the purpose 
of training in industrial work. The child becomes interested in the story and 
is more than glad to work out with his hands the sand-table picture of the story 
The paper cuttings are simple and can be easily used as models for the children’s 
cuttings, or they may serve merely as suggestions. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 
BENNETTS 
By Dorotuy Howe (Alice E. Allen) 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. Working and illustrative cuts. 127 pp 


Seplember: Seed finds and studies; envelope and box-making for storage 
October: Tracing, coloring, and cutting out leaves and acorns. November: Play 
work with scissors and paper. Mayflower memories and Pilgrim life suggestions 

And so on for each month to June there is abundant play work with free hand 
drawing, cutting, and shaping, and with appropriate activities in speech, song 
and motions 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER FOLKS 
With Drawings for the Blackboard 


By Neue Latarop HELM. 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Charming animal stories that will delight and instruct the children. Illus- 
trated with unique blackboard sketches that any teacher can place on the board. 


STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON PLANS 


By Anna E. McGovern, B. S. 
Professor of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
398 pages. Bound in red cloth. Price, $1.25. 


One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for primary teachers is 
“Stories and Poems with Lesson Plans,” Anna E. McGovern, of the lowa 
State Normal School. This book is a wentaniel boon to parents, also, and to 
grade teachers as well; for it contains four hundred pages of the choicest litera 
ture for children in the English language. Her lesson plans and suggestions are 
the outgrowth of many years of successful experience as Professor of Primary 
Methods. They are brimful of interesting, practical and effective helps for the 
teacher, and are so plain and specific that = teacher need fail in applying them. 

P. COLGRAVE, 
Professor of Psychology and Didactic s, lowa State Normal School 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By Pror. D. R. Aucssurc. 
75 illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses, and 
weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 
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BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


A new supplementary reader for the 
m second school year. A new book in 
the Boy Blue Series by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell, which includes “Twilight 
Town .” “Cherry Tree Children,” “Polly 
and Dolly,” “Boy Blue and His 
Friends,” “Tommy Tinker’s Book,” and 
“Pretty Polly Flinders.”” All by Mary 
Frances Blaisdell. Mailing price of 
each volume, 40 cents. All are for 
second year, except “‘Cherry Tree 
Children,” which is for first year. 


Other Standard Books 





Lack of Phosphates 
in the Human Body 


causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the bodily 
economy, and are always present, in normal 
health. When severe headaches, brain-fag, 
insomnia, loss of memory, extreme nervous- 
ness, indigestion and similar symptoms assert 
themselves, it is indicative of a probable 











For Grade | Mailing Pri 

IN TOYLAND. Louise Robinson y yo depletion of the phosphates, and this is 
THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 30 cents Nature’s warning that these elements need 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 30 cents to be replenished. 

For Grade II Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies brain, 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35 cents 


nerves and blood with the necessary phos- 
phatic elements in a form convenient to take, 
and readily assimilated. It acts as a nutrient 
to the nervous system, stimulates the secre- 
tory glands, and increases the mental and 
physical activities. 

Sufferers from mental, nervous or physical 
exhaustion will find that 


(See also Boy Blue Series, above.) 


For Grade III 
OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S NEIGHBORS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 























THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 40 cents : 

FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES. Bigham cents 

MERRY ANIMAL TALES. Bigham 50 cents Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

For Grade -I1V 

Oe, masa 25 ae & meet coo 

CHILD’ AM I + Blaisde cents 

GRASSHOPPER GREEN'S GARDEN. Schwartz 50 cents necessary to normal conditions 

INDIAN CHILD LIFE. Eastm 50 cents Send for our Free Booklet. It gives valuable information. 

THE WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER 50 cents inanimate Gites 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Sold by Druggists. Providence, R. I. 

34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO B-46 3-16 
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From New York—I From Ohio — Teachers 


deeply appreciate the need protection in case of 
3 prompt adjustment of my é oun O in ‘ej er loss of time due to Sick- 
claim and your kindly ness or Accident. The 























Fi sympathy —— eo a ere ery 
My purse was low anc F el U. 7 h 7 . ioe 
did oe wish to keep our rom eacners fs, AS .. a, 
. good doctor waiting. From the East and the West, the North and the South, we diate tm inet Gs ame 
: —Catherine Van Valken- receive letters from grateful teachers in appreciation of what pense: of a surgeon.— 
burg, Salisbury Centre the T. C. U. has done to make their paths more pleasant in Flora L. Herzog, Cincinnati 
times of trouble. 
—— That is when a teacher needs a friend —and particularly a — 
} financial friend when Sickness or an Accident begins to pile —_= 
d From Missouri —Your up extra expense, without an income to offset it, or when ae 
4 check for full amount Quarantine suddenly stops the salary. received gee 
3 of Accident Benefit for Then it is that a check from the T. C. U. looks good, jus st as rom the C. U. immedi- 
: 22 days’ total disability it did to Miss Abbott and Miss Van V aicahins and Miss Love- ately, upor petitions m 
received within a week all and Miss Herzog, and thousands of others who have re- prompt set n 
after the surgeon made ceived checks in times of need from the T. C. U. upon sending 
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7 ” . ion in p 
pooren Sour squase When You Need it Most setat fennel tine and salary 
and your interest frater- ades. Ginthe Mickuae Ben. 
nal.—H. Eleanor Loveall, _ : : ‘ ie ; ders, Memphi 
K, The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a great organization of 
ansas City = diggs Abr agra gy ; 
Teachers — the ;only one of its kind in the world. Its object is 
a mutual benefit and support. » For a few cents a day, ‘it assures you Lf 
a an ample income in time of need when your regular source of a 
revenue has been cut off — and protects the money you have saved. Ff 
From Kansas — Thank Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter ex erience the at Zann Rs Baan aan 
you for your prompt h l | have ti it 
7 - ji the only way to save their savings is to have them protected by the 
ness in sending me the T. C. U. It is terribly depressing to have “ accumulation of per- &@ To the T C. U. 
check for the Quarantine haps an entire year wiped out in a few weeks by some unforeseen and 220 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
of my school. I always unpreventable disaster. Many times an accident or a sickness piles 
remember you to my } up a debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. * 4 ee ae acher and ¥ am inten sted 
friends as an organization *, Just send the coupon and full information will be sent you by return mail. Pa Benefits = Sime the whok 
of worth and value and *~ * = and booklet of testimonia! 
prompt in all your deal- *, Teachers Casualty Underwriters .¢@ i + 
ings. — Lutie C. Abbott, 220 T.C. U. Bld of Name 
4 Downs . = Ss oe? address 
. i Lincoln, Neb. - Twp 
Soll) me Ss (This coupon places the sender under 
a : > : z ee eee! too & no obligations whatever 
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What One Mother’s Club 
is Doing 
Mary H. Thomason 


T occurred to me to-night as I was coming home from 
the Moving Picture Censorship Committee, where 
we had just condemned an entire film as not suitable 
for the Saturday afternoon Children’s Matinée, that 

I wished [ could tell our plan to many other parents and 
teachers all over the country. 

Many mothers of our little city have not felt satisfied 
with the Moving Pictures as a whole, and sosome of the 
women of one of our Parent-Teacher Associations decided 
to bring the matter before each Association of the city, 
and see what could be done. 

As a result, a Mother was selected from each Association 
for a Board. We met and sent word to each of the man- 
agers of Moving Picture show houses asking them to meet 
with us and consider some feasible plan, by which we could 
be sure of a clean, entertaining and partly educational show 
on Saturday afternoons. 

There were four houses. Two of the managers said it 
couldn’t be done, one offered to try it out, by giving a show 
Saturday morning or one performance Saturday afternoon. 
But he was very doubtful about whether it would pay. 
The fourth one was a sturdy pioneer. He offered to give 
‘tt a trial for eight weeks with our co-operation. 

He arranged to put on one long reel, one cartoon, one 
travel, and one educational along some other line, the 
three latter being short reels. 

For example, for one Saturday we are to have “ 
geline,”’ one of the “Col. He’s a Liar” cartoons, a 
reel and some zoo pictures. 

We each agreed to go before the school we represented 
and explain to them that we were going to have a film which 
children from the primary up through the eighth grade 
would understand and enjoy. There were to be two per- 
formances in the afternoon. There would, at least, be 
three mothers present to help look after the children 
and the pictures would be passed upon by our Board before 
they were shown. 

We urged the children to give this show their patronage 
and we saw to it that the daily papers gave our move con- 
siderable noteriety. 

The result has been success beyond all expectation. 
When Lincoln’s birthday came, there was patriotic music. 
The children are allowed to sing any of the songs that are 
familiar as the orchestra plays. Several times we have 
had five-minute speeches from prominent educators or 
citizens. 

The manager has been true to his word, and cut out any 
part of a reel we asked him to. He has been very generous 
with complimentary tickets and no child who could not 
afford to come has been kept away because of that, if 
he knew about it. The result has been a big financial 
success for our pioneer, and we can already see that it is 
bringing up the tone of the: shows all over town. 

The Mayor has selected a Municipal Censor Committee 
to pass upon the other films, and we feel as though we have 
helped a little in that uplift as well. 


Evan- 
Travel 
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Room in which the Batavia System Originate 


Left, Miss Lucy Hamilton 





Right, Miss May Tock. These teachers were the first to use the system 


The Batavia System 
HOW IT STARTED AND SOME RESULTS 


Laurence Wakeman Griswold 


EW indeed are the educators who have not heard 

of the Batavia System of Individual Instruction. 

Thousands have visited the public schools of Ba- 

tavia to observe the system at first hand and it 
has been introduced and is working successfully in hundreds 
of cities. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to go into the peda- 
gogical aspects of the system. It is, however, the intention 
to explain how Dr. John Kennedy got his idea and give to the 
reader an impression of what Time, the great tester of all 
things, has done to the system. 

Back in 1898 Batavia had more school children than the 
board which authorized her buildings ever thought possible. 
The congestion was bad in the upper grades, but in the 
primary department it was impossible. In the first grade, 
Ross Street building, Miss May Tock, the teacher, was kept 
so busy wiping noses, taking off and putting on garments, 
rubbers and the like that the time she had left for actual 
teaching was practically nil. Miss Tock had sixty squirm- 
ing, disinterested youngsters and was simply doing a heap 
of nursery work which mothers of the town should have 
done for themselves. In another school in Batavia, Miss 
Lucy Hamilton, also a teacher in the primary department, 
had been forced to give up her work on account of the 
strain. 

Dr. Kennedy realized that the conditions were bad and 
set about the task of solving the vexing problem. Of course, 
the obvious thing to do under the circumstances involved 
the erection of mere buildings. But the taxpayers of those 
days would have fainted at the idea of further taxation for 
the sake of building new schools. Knowing that, the alter- 
native lay in the placing of two teachers in a room instead 
of one. Dr. Kennedy realized that. And he realized far 
more. He saw that by merely placing an extra teacher 
in a room and not altering conditions otherwise, far worse 
trouble would be only postponed until the children of the 
town overflowed the rooms which were available. He knew 
there must be a better solution than that. He dug and 
dug and dug. During the course of his analysis of the 
conditions the light broke. It gave him an idea along the 
lines of the following: 

In each grade we have a majority of pupils who get their 
lessons every day and progress sufficiently to be promoted 


at the end of the year. In each grade we usually have a 
minority of pupils who are laggards. Next year the lag. 
gards of this year will still be laggards, and if they are pro- 
moted at the end of this year they will either prove a burden 
upon the next grade or will be pushed back into the grade 
they are now in. I believe that most of these laggards 
could be brought up to standard, if they were given proper 
drill. What we need is drill for the laggards and super 
vision for the pupils who get their lessons every day and are 
up to standard generally. I will see to it that the laggards 
get the drill which is their due. 

Thereupon Dr. Kennedy held a conference with Miss 
Hamilton, the teacher who had broken down under the 
stress of conditions in a Batavia primary grade in 1898. 
He told her that he wanted her to go into the primary 
room at the Ross Street school and assist Miss Tock, who 
had more than she could do. Miss Hamilton said that it 
would be impossible for her to accept the offer, as her nerves 
and general condition simply would not permit further 
strain. 

“I believe that through a little experimentation, the 
strain can be eliminated,” Dr. Kennedy explained. “I 
have a theory which I am sure will eliminate all of this 
tenseness which new prevails in primary departments. If 
things do not work out as I say, then you are free to leave 
the system.” 

Miss Hamilton took up the work. She devoted her time 
to the drilling of pupils who were backward from various 
causes. One day Miss Tock would hear a class and note 
the pupils who were unprepared. Instead of devoting 
a large portion of the recitation period to the drilling of 
those unprepared pupils she went on with the recitation 
and heard those who did know their lessons. The next 
day when the class assembled, those who were unprepared 
on the previous day had been drilled in the meantime by 
Miss Hamilton. They did a little better. If they did not 
do well enough, the fact was noted and they were given 
more drill. ‘ 

That, in brief, was the way the Batavia System of In- 
dividual Instruction originated. Now for a few of the 
results: 

Before the end of the school year 1897-98 there was a 
marked change in Batavia’s primary grade conditions. 
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Some one had said that the situation “‘was ironed out 


and that just about expresses it. Miss Hamilton’s nerves 
improved, Miss Tock felt as if the burden had been greatly 
lightened. The laggards were fewer. 

But all that was eighteen years ago. Dr. Kennedy 
retired as the head of Batavia’s schools three years ago. 
What of the system now? A few facts will disclose the 
answer: 


For one thing, Miss Hamilton’s nerves are much better 
to-day than they were in 1898. While the man in the 
street might not have placed that fact first on the list, 
teachers, I believe, who have been the victims of “nerves”’ 
will think the position of honor is almost justified. What 
else? Well, eighteen years ago, a study of attendance 
records shows the number of pupils was largest for the 
primary department and there was a gradual decrease 
right through the grades until the fifth was reached, where 
there was a sharp decline. Many pupils simply lagged 
along until they were beyond the age where the attendance 
officer could get them and then quit. Comparatively few 
went on to the high schools, fewer graduated. To-day, the 
attendance record —the latest one the author could obtain 
—runs like this: Fifth grade, 166 pupils; Sixth grade, 
164; Seventh, 134; Eighth, 115. These figures are for 
the whole system in Batavia and showing rather conclusively, 
[ think, that there is not much quitting these days at the 
end of the Fifth grade. 

As regards the laggards, I have the statement of the 
present Superintendent of Schools, E. A. Ladd, to the effect 
that 93.59% of the pupils in the grades are promoted at the 
end of the year. 

“Nowadays,” said Mr. Ladd recently, “we do not require 
one teacher to confine herself to the drill work incident to 
Individual Instruction. We believe that by alternating, 
the two teachers in a room work more efficiently.” 

“Do you have an idea that the conversation between 
the individual instructor and the pupil being drilled inter- 
feres with pupils who are trying to study?” 

“Why should it?” replied Mr. Ladd. “ Recitations have 
always been carried on in grades where pupils study. We 
have no trouble of the sort you speak of. In fact, we have 
much less than do schools in which laggards are called to 
their feet and made monkeys of by teachers who are trying 
to get something into their heads which they should be 
made to understand under less embarrassing conditions 
and while in a position to concentrate.” 

“Batavia has been fortunate in one respect,” the superin- 
tendent continued. ‘The rooms in all of the schools are 
large and most of them will seat fifty pupils, at least. So 
you see there is plenty of room in which two teachers can 
work. If the rooms had been so small that one teacher 
could find time to drill her backward pupils and also keep 
those who were up to standard going ahead we should have 
been forced to build about fifteen new rooms since 1898. 
But through the Individual System, two teachers can work 
in one room and their efforts dove-tail in such a way that 
pupils and teachers go along day after day with no signs 
of friction. 

“I can remember the time when teachers would greet 
one another with ‘My, I'll be glad when that Jones kid 
quits school,’ or with ‘How much longer do you suppose 
that dullard named Thus and So will stick around here?’ 
The teachers were glad to see the pupils leave. It was not 
a question of how to help them, but.one of how to get rid 
of them. All that has actually been changed here now. 
The question now is, ‘How can we teachers drill that pupil 
so he can see these things for himself and eventually learn 
the great advantages which come from education.”” 

“In a word, Mr. Ladd, what would you consider the one 
biggest or rather, the greatest benefit which has been de- 
rived from Individual Instruction?” I asked. 

“It has made the teachers sad, instead of glad, to see a 
pupil leave school and it has made the pupils sad, instead 
of glad, when they are forced to give up their attempts 
to obtain an education.” 
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Daily Lesson Plans in the One 


Room School 
Lewis S. Mills 
Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Educat 


Book rights reserved 


The following from a teacher is interesting and valuable 
from the view point of the teacher: 


WHAT MY PLAN BOOK MEANS TO ME 


‘‘A plan book is in all cases a guide. My‘plan book is 
closely related to the course of study and is kept two day Ss 
in advance. Since I began to make notes in my plan book 
I have given much thought to the preparation of my lesson. 
I try to have a special aim for each lesson that shall make 
the subject more interesting. for example, Grade Six 
in language had business letters to write in January. | 
found an old city directory and we wrote letters to plumbers 
and carpenters who were to build us a new school-house; to 
electricians and paper-hangers. In each we tried to specily 
just what we wanted and to make each letter as business- 
like as possible. While we did not send the letters the chil- 
dren never did better. There were no sulky or sullen looks 
and unfinished, unreadable letters. On the contrary, 
nearly all the children stayed in the school-room during 
playtime either to ask me the best way or to have me read 
parts of the letters. The secret of this success was that 
I had planned my lessons.” 








School No 4 


SCHOOL NO. 2 


TuurspAy, DECEMBER 2, 1915 





Opening 1 Prayer — Psalm — Song 
Grades I-VIII_ 2 Bible—Twenty-third Psalm 
3 Recite Psalm 


Notebooks 
sing first stanza of “‘ America 


The Chicken’s Mistake 

Chart — cards 

Review first stanza. Each child read the stanza 
and pronounce the words correctly from chart 
and cards. 

Learn to read the second stanza. 


Reading 
Grade I 


woo 





Reading 1 Winter 
Grade II 2 Readings for Children, Page 16 
3 Read with expression and understanding the first 
two stanzas of Winter. Have each child pro 
nounce every word correctly and know its 
meaning so he can use it correctly in original 
sentences 





The Daisy’s First Winter, Part II 

Cyr’s Reader by Grades, Book IV, Pages 133-136 

We all must partake of sadness as well as pleasure 
and through it all the Good Shepherd guards 
o’er us 





Reading 
Grade IV 


whe 


Word Study 





Caskets, Page 133; courage, Page 135; patience, 
Page 135 

Be able to give definitions — use in original sen- 
tences — substitute meanings in the book 


























School No. 5 


Reading 1 
Grades VI-VIII 2 


Learning by Heart 

Cyr’s Fifth Reader, Pages 152-155 

We miss much by merely reading. 
to memory some good poem or “‘chosen pas 
sages from great authors” we are furnished with 
a never-ending pleasure which comes to us whik 
at work or at play. Learning by heart better 
enables us to see the author’s point of view 


Word Study 





Suspect, Page 152; anxieties, Page 153: 
Page 154 

Learn definitions — use in original sentences 
substitute meanings in book Add these words 
to the vocabulary now in use 


equipped 


Phonograms eck and ead 

Blackboard 

Blend family words: deck, neck, peck, wreck, dead 
head, lead, read 


Phonics l 
Grade II 


» 
9 
» 


Writing 1 E E E E E E E I 
Grades I-VIII 


Earn a good Yreputation 

2 Blackboard 

3 Light lines — make writing as good as the exercises 
Write well not only in writing lesson, but in 
all written lessons 





Spelling 1 dinner lL storm 1 porcelain 
Grades II-VIII 2 store 2 grind 2 iniquity 
3 hundred 3. marble 3 medallion 
4 write 4 group 4 precipitate 
5 went 5 swing 5 spectacular 
6 final 6 sanitarium 
7 grade 7 descendant 
8 screen 8 declaration 
9 crop 9 allowance 
10 stitch 10 venerable 
2 Graded Spelling Lists, Page 4, Sections 69-70-71 


Graded Spelling Lists, Page 14, Sections 74-75-76 
Graded Spelling Lists, Page 36, Sections, 55-56 
3 Spell the words—learn definitions and use in 
sentences 


Reading 1 The Chicken’s Mistake 
Grade I 2 Chart — blackboard — cards 
3 Read second stanza for meaning 
Pronounce words from board — each child giving 
them correctly in turn 
Find the words on the chart 











Arithmetic 1 Fractions and rectangles 
Grade IV 2 Blackboard — notebooks 
3 Find area and perimeter of rectangles whose di- 
mensions are given in fractions 
Explain process and tell why each step is taken 
Arithmetic 1 Tables and multiplication 
Grade II 2 Notebooks — blackboard 


3 Tables 1-7 


624 OF 
KS »5 
eu 
Arithmetic 1 Counting; writing numbers; facts; 2 table 
Grade I 2 Blackboard 
3 Count to 40 by Is; 2s; 5s 
2 6 3 3 
+3 2 etc 


+2 3 


By committing 


\rithmetic 
( srade VI 


\rithmeti 


Grade VITI 


Reading 
Grade I 


Reading 
Grade II 


Language 


Grade I\ 


Language 


Grade VI 


Language 


Grade VIII 


Language 
Grade II 


Language 
Grade I 


Civics 
Grade I\ 


Reading 
Grade I 


Civics 


Grades VI-VIII : 


Geography 
Grade IV 


Geography 
Grade VI 


Geography 
Grade VIII 


Music 
Grades I-VIII 
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Commercial Discount 

Milne, Book II: Page 203: Examples 1-12 

Why used? Meaning of terms rate of dis: 
list price and net price 


int— 


Foreign exchange 
Milne, Book III; Pages 275-276 
Learn meaning of terms and use then rectly 


speaking of Foreign Exchange 


The Chicken’s Mistake 

Chart blackboard — cards 

Read second stanza for expression 

Pronounce all words correc tly from blac KDoard or 
chart. Use some words in sentences 


Winter 

Readings for Children, Page 16 

Read first four stanzas with expression | pro- 
nounce all words correctly. Be able to reproduce 
the story using ! 4 


good ianguage 


A Trapper’s Story 

Cyr’s Reader by Grades, Book IV, Pages 18-20 

Write the story from an outline prepared by the 
children and teacher together. Aim to show 
the tact used bi Be iver jim 





\ Highland Snowstorm 

Cyr's Fifth Reader, Pages 146-152 

Write the story, following the order of 
interest a reader. Devote two or more para- 
graphs to description 


Homonyms 


Chart 
Write sentences illustrating the meaning each 
word. Give oral sentences in class 


Abbreviations 

Blackboard 

Spell and write correctly all abbreviations studied, 
such as months; Dr.; St.; Mr.; Mrs.: etc. 
Make sentences using them correctly 


The Lamb 
Leaflet 


Learn by heart first stanza 


Connecticut 

Frye’s Grammar School Geography; see 
Connecticut 

Learn to draw map of Connecticut, putting 
counties, important rivers, etc. Give definiti 
of county 

The Chicken’s Mistake 

Chart — blackboard — cards 

Read first two stanzas for understanding a 
pression and know all the words whether on 
chart, blackboard or cards 


map ol 


d ex- 


The State 

Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government, page 77 

Learn the three departments of State governmer 
Privileges, powers, sessions, and functions of th 
legislative department, Senate and House ot 
Representatives 

\laska and Hawaii 

Frye’s First Steps in Geography, Pages 66-67 

Locate — climate to what country each be 
longs — products and people. Locate on map 
and with words 


The Brown and Yellow Races 


Frye’s Grammar School Geography, Pages 35-3 

Where they live — appearance — customs — oc- 
cupations compared with others already studied 

United States 

Frye’s Grammar School Geography ry 

Learn, name and locate all the states and capitals, 
telling something about each one 


Pages 72-73 


America 

Notebooks 

Sing first stanza. 

Older Grades sing first, then all grades 
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SCHOOL 3 Grades VII-VIII1 Complements 
; 2 Mother Tongue, Book I, Page 90 
TuursDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1915 3 To learn definitions — different kinds— use in 
sentences 
Opening Prayer : Abbreviations 
(All) Hymn — Work for the Night Is Coming Grades II-III New York —N. Y. 





Memory Gem — Alice Cary 





Reading 
Grades II-III 


XI Selection 
1 The Brook 
2 Readings for Children 
3 To read first six stanzas with expression 





Grades IV-V 


1 Soil Testing 
2 Nature Studies on the Farm, page 82 
3 How to test soil 





Grade VII, VIII 1 Stirring the soil 





to 


Agriculture for Beginners, Page 6 
3 To test soil to find out if it is acid 








Drill 
(All) 


Geography Facts 
Capitals of States — Countries 





Spell. Prep. 
Grades II-III 





Grades IV-V 








Grade VII 





month south skate 
fath’er west sis’ter 
north guilt 

east strip 

rain’ bow med’ al tramp 
stage swift squelch 
place brake 

pock’ et foun’ tain 

clear’ ance vul’ can ize tu’ bu lar 


hy’ dro gen a bu’ sive 
en am’ el a pol’ o gy 
dis ap point’ ment ex’ ag’ ger ate 


pres en ta’ tion 





Grade VIII 


neb’ u la 
phleg’ mat’ ic 
in cip’ i ent 
mis’ an thrope 


jeop’ ard y 
ob’ lo quy 


lab’ y rinth 
pred’a tory 
in’ di go 

fe lic’ i ty 





Writing 
Grades II-III 





B B B B B B 


Be kind to all. Book IT, Page 11 





Grades IV-V 





WwW WwW W W WwW 
Wide spacing is best. Book III, Page 11 





Grades VII-VII lL yyyy vyyy vyyy 





qqaqq qaqa qaqqq 
Book IV, Page 11 


colloquy ~~ colloquy 





Articulations 


All) 


Reading 
Grades II-III 


Arithmetic 
Grades II-III 





Pronunciation of Words 


al mond calm gaunt 
aunt daunt half, etc. 


calf flaunt haunt 





1 The Brook 

Readings for Children, Page 12 

3 To read next four stanzas with expression and to 
gain a vocabulary 





Making Change 
Milne’s Book I, Page 64; 1-30 
To teach children value of money and how to shop 


oOn- 





Grades IV-V 


Grade VII 


Grade VIII 


Reading 
Grades II-III 








1 Measuring 

2 Milne’s Book I, Pages 220; 1-11 

3 To teach children how to measure length or dis- 
tance — Linear Measure 


1 Fractions 

2 Milne’s Book III, Page 954; Examples 2-21 

3 To teach children how to simplify complex frac- 
tions 





1 Taxes 

2 Milne’s Book III, Page 212; Problems 2-22 

3. To find the tax — tax rate — assessed valuation of 
property 

1 The Brook 

2 Readings for Children 

3 To teach last three stanzas with expression — 

vocabulary 








Language 
Grades IV-V 


Letter Writing 

Mother Tongue, Book I, Page 57 

To write a friendly letter and to address an envel- 
ope. 


Coho 





United States of America— U. S. A. 
Other common abbreviations 

















History 1 La Salle 
Grades IV-V 2 Builders of Our Country, Page 169 
3 To learn about La Salle’s westward voyage 
Grade VII 1 Settlement of Maryland 
2 Montgomery’s History, Page 107 
3 How Lord Baltimore succeeded in gaining back 
control 
Grade VIII 1 Wm. H, Harrison — John Tyler 
2 Montgomery’s History, Page 258 
3 To learn principal events of Administration — 


most important one 





—— || 





A Teacher of a Rural School Preparing for the Next Day’s Work 
Word Drill 1 The Brook 
Grades II-III 2 Readings for Children 
3 To teach children entire list of words connected 
with lesson 

















Geography 1 Island Possessions of United States 
GradesIV-V 2 Frye’s First Steps in Geography, Page 126 
3 Porto Rico — Viegues: Culebra 
Location — Products — Cities 
Grade VII 1 Europe 
2 Frye’s Grammar School Geography, Page 156 
3 Germany — manufactures — imports — exports 
Grade VIII 1 Central America 
2 Adams’ Commercial Geography 
3 Republics — Seaports — Products 
Spell. Dict. 1 Spelling Written 
(All) 2 Oral Sentences 
3 Correction 





Music 
Grades IT-III Rote Song — Ant Hill (with motions 


Grades IV-V 





Holy Night 


Grades VII-VIII 





Copy words — music 








(To be continued) 


If Just One Spring 


What would the country world be like 
With blue skies bending over, 

If just one spring God shouldn’t make 
A single bit of clover? 


And all the music of the world 
There’d be a plaintive sob in, 

If just one spring He shouldn’t make 
A single little robin! — A. E. A. 
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Hand Work for Warm Spring Days 


Anna J. Pelton 


W the warm days arrive, hand work with the 

children becomes a problem. Weaving, letter 

cutting and doll furniture no longer hold their 
interest. 

A great sigh escaped Miss Allerton’s lips as she tried 
to plan out the work on a certain Monday morning. She 
wondered if her wee people were as weary of it all as was 
she herself. 

Was there really nothing new? 

Her, question was answered that very evening in a most 
unexpected manner. While waiting in a department store 
ior her package to be delivered, a clerk asked her if she 
had seen the pretty things in crépe paper put out by the 
Dennison Company. 

“There is a demonstration going on in the next aisle,” 
suggested the obliging shop girl. 

Miss Allerton thanked her. Making her way to the 
counter indicated, she idly watched the demonstrator for a 
few moments. Then came the inspiring thought: “Why 
not utilize some of these clever ideas for the children’s 
hand work?” 

The rope baskets were ever so dainty and pretty. They 
looked difficult to make, but, examining them closely, 
Miss Allerton discovered that the work could be much sim- 
plified. 

When she left the store her packages were increased by 
a roll of crépe paper, a skein of crépe paper rope and a pam- 
phlet on basket making. 

The next few evenings were given over to experiments. 
On the following Monday morning the results of her labor 

—three beautiful baskets — decorated her desk. Need- 
less to say, they had the admiration of every pair of eyes 
in the room. And when the wee tots heard that they were 
to make baskets themselves — Well, that listless, tired feel- 
ing vanished in the twinkling of an eye. 

“First,” said Miss Allerton, “we must learn how to make 
the paper rope.” 

A roll of crépe paper was cut into four inch strips. Each 
strip was ten feet long. One end of the strip was tied to 
the door knob with a bit of string: the other end was tied 
to the center of a short lead pencil — the pencil being easier 
for a moist little hand to hold than the end of the paper. A 
child took hold of the pencil and was told to twist the long 
rope. 

When two strips were sufficiently twisted they were put 
together, the spirals running in opposite directions — 
the same as one would twist strands of yarn to form a cord. 
This made a rope, not as fine and smooth as the purchased 
article, but nevertheless very pretty for basket construction. 

Miss Allerton usually tied several strips to the door-knob 
before school. When, during the day, she noticed that a 
child had finished his seat work, a nod of her head indicated 


that the unoccupied tot might come forward and twist one 
of the strips. Co-operation was used — when Johnny had 
a recitation Mary’s fingers were busy with the paper 
strands. 

At last the rope was twisted and ready for the forms. 
These were varied to meet the ability of the child. The 
one weak in the use of his hands was given a pasteboard 
box — boxes were donated by a kind-hearted groceryman 
— with a line drawn around it about two inches from the 
bottom. When he had followed this line with the scissors, 
cutting the top off the box, he felt as if he had made the 
form. 

The more apt children were given bogus or pasteboards 
with circles, one within the other, drawn upon them. 
Variety was the keynote, no two being alike. 

The circles were cut and bent into different shapes. 
They were then sewed with raffia or darning cotton, or 
held together with a paper fastener. 

The next step was to make bottoms for the forms — not 
a hard matter. The form was stood on a sheet of paste- 
board and a circle drawn inside and another on the outside 
and the space between the circles slashed. The slashings 
were turned up and paste applied to the outside, then the 
bottom was put into the top of the form and slipped down 
to form the bottom of the basket. Two pieces of cloth 
were pasted across the bottom at right angles to strengthen 
it. Some of the children sewed the bottom to their form 
with raffia. : 

The exciting time came when the children were allowed 
to put on the rope —a reward fcr some other work well 
done. The immature children sewed the rope to the form 
with raffia, but the more mature fastened the rope with 
glue. 

The glue pot was given to a child to pass. She went about 
the room with a brush and applied a band an inch wide to 
each form, beginning at the bottom. Then the small 
basket maker wound the rope tightly around the sticky 
streak of glue, Miss Allerton having stuck a pin into the 


rope to hold it to the form when starting. The task of * 


covering the forms was quickly finished. 

On account of reeds having doubled in price since the war 
the children were told to bring switches of shrub or tree that 
would bend easily. Lilac, wild cherry, willow and many 
others were found to answer the purpose nicely. 

A veritable epidemic of basket making seized the room. 
Some of the more ambitious pupils made jardinieres. 
Several of the parents bought the fine crépe rope for their 
children to work with. 

The fact that the baskets were not only pretty, but would 
actually hold things, appealed to the children. When they 
had added a neat lining to their treasures the best surprise 
of all came. 
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The finished baskets were given two coats of shellac, 
inside and out. It was the janitor’s donation. That kind- 
hearted individual knew how dearly every wee tot loves 
topaint. The shellac was not necessary, but it gave a hard, 
brilliant finish that not only added to the beauty and dura- 
bility of the prized objects, but it made them almost water- 

roof. 

In the making of this basketry many were the combina- 
tions of color chosen, but the children were gradually led 
to see that soft, neutral tones of browns and greens were 
most effective. 








Construction 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


T was her first pay day in the new position. The 
teacher looked at her salary check increased by one 
cipher, she thought of the rounding out of her life 
which that small curved unit made possible, then 
her glance fell upon the “Course of Study,” which provided 
in detal for each hour of the school day. It seemed to say, 
complacently, “All you need do from now on is to run 
the machine according to schedule.” Did that cipher 
stand for increasing richness of opportunity or was it 
literally nothing? She missed what? The incentive to do 
creative work. Comparatively few of us are creative in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but the desire to create, to 
make something, exists in some small degree in all normal 
human beings and one of the pitfalls that lies in the path 
of teachers is the failure to remember this. We forget to 
encourage and develop the divine spark by offering an 
incentive. Was the new teacher right in thinking that she 
had lost this life-giving spark? Was the course at fault 
or was she? Her interpretation was too narrow, the cipher 
need not be drawn with a limiting curve. 
A good chart requires study; it cannot be followed blindly. 
A clear map shows the route, but it also frees one to see and 
enjoy the beauty by the way. Unfortunately there are 
teachers who wear blinders and there are outlines that are 
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blinders. I am reminded of a conversation between two 
teachers who had once been associated in the same school, 
but were later employed in different towns. Said one, 
“Wasn’t it delightful in the old days? We were so free to 
experiment all we liked and it was such fun to see what 
the children would do. Now I have to know exactly what I 
am working for — I’d so much rather experiment — wouldn’t 
you?” 

“T like the new days better because I do know what I am 
experimenting for; before, I didn’t,” said the one whose out- 
line was a clear chart and who wore no blinders. The 
outline that tells why a problem or experiment is undertaken 
and what to expect as a result, frees a teacher for intelli- 
gent creative work. She in turn leads the children to 
cultivate that gift which more than all others tends to make 
life happy — the gift of creative power. Even the pas- 
sive child tries to walk alone and later begs to be allowed 
to do it “all by myself.” 

“Please, please, I can do that,” said an eager first grade 
boy, when the drawing teacher continued to put on the 
big, white chalk dots that represented the snowstorm she 
had asked him to draw. That boy was not passive, he 
refused to have his opportunity taken away, he knew he 
could create a snowstorm, but his more passive and far less 
creative companion might have lost that opportunity to 
awaken the tiny bit of ability that was his. How incon- 
sistent we are! That drawing teacher had supplied an 
incentive to create, by describing a snowstorm, then she 
had proceeded to nullify her own work. 

Most of us have been or are guilty of the same absurdity, 
and nowhere is this more apparent than in the construction 
work. Construct means to build; we tear down. We 
teach tool handling, accurate measuring, and constructive 
processes, yes, but mot constructive thinking. We teach 
children to follow our dictation and thereby they arrive 
at a constructed result. But it is ours more than it is 
theirs; we did the thinking, ours was the creative ability, 
stimulated and developed, not theirs. 

Children not only want to do things by themselves, but 
they like best to do realistic, live things. They are inter- 
ested in the suggestion of solidity in an object which can be 
handled long before they care to attempt to represent it on 
a flat surface. The third dimension attracts them if it can 
be had in a form which they can take hold of, or better 
still, make. Therein lies the charm of paper dolls, they seem 
real, they can be handled and even quite young children 
are able to do some of the making themselves. They help 
to create them. The doll may also be made to stand up, 
and if the child does no more toward that result than to 
fold back the standard, her feelings rival Pygmalion’s. 
Teach a child to cut out an animal, a bird form; what is 
the first thing he tries to do with it? To make it stand up. 
Once in a while when the blinders are off we do take hints 
from the children. Suppose we take this! 

The child needs to have his instinctive desire to create, 
to build, encouraged and developed and it is true that he can- 
not go far without a knowledge of form; and the ability to 
control simple tools. Our problem is to place the emphasis 
on the development of constructive thinking rather than on 
the use of tools or accurate representation of form — there- 
fore we must begin when the child begins, at the Pygma- 
lion moment when he brings his bird or animal to life by 
trying to make it “Stand up.” We supplied the incentive 
to create by teaching simple realistic forms, we have now 
to lead the children to discover how to bring these forms 
to life. All lessons in construction should be preceded by 
work which enables the children to memorize the character- 
istic shape and proportion of the typical form required. 
This should be followed by a series of lessons which will 
result in control over a simple process of construction — 
the third step must deal with the adaptation of the form to 
this process, and finally the children should be able not 
only to adapt different forms to the process, but to create 
new ways of arriving at the final construction. The follow- 
ing lessons present detailed steps for typical work of this 
kind. 
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LESSON ONE 
MAKING BirDs AND ANIMALS STAND UP 
Subject chosen — Squirrel. 
Constructive process — Folding paper once and cutting 
two sides at once. 


REASON FOR GIVING THIS WoRK 
To help children to think constructively. 


REsuLT EXPECTED 

Ability to create simple constructed forms involving 
shapes and processes taught in a given lesson or series of 
lessons. 

Assume that the children have memorized the squirrel 
form, shown by Fig. I. Provide each child with two 
rectangular pieces of paper not less than 8” x 4”. 


QUESTIONS 
“Can you make the papers stand alone?” 
“Could you if you folded them?” 


Note Allow a brief period for all children to experiment. This 
time should not exceed three minutes, but the opportunity for each one 
to try ought never to be omitted from a construction lesson. The 
chances are that some child will discover how to do this thing which 
you have asked for. If only one child succeeds, let him tell or show the 
others How he did it. If his method is not yours, but is good, use it 
in place of the one you discovered. On the other hand, if yours is 
better, prove it to the satisfaction of every child by placing your paper 
and his side by side. The one that stands better zs better. Assuming 
that yours is the better you may show the children how the paper is 
folded, but the foundation for future construction work will be surer 
if you give each child a paper folded exactly as yours is folded. (See 
Fig. II.) These folded papers may be prepared by a class of older 
children. 


QUESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS 

“Can you find out just how mine is folded and fold yours 
the same way?” 

“Hold them up so I can see.” 

“Stand them on your desks.” This time most of the 
children will succeed, but if there are any who fail to make 
the paper stand up they should be taught by the successful 
children rather than by the teacher. 


Note To many teachers the above exercise may seem unnecessary 
and time consuming. But the importance of leading children to form 
a habit of discovering ‘“‘How” for themselves instead of depending 
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upon a leader cannot be overestimated. Time consumed now may 
be time saved for the future. Economy of time may be a false god; 
certainly it ought not to be had at the expense of human development. 
The world is crowded with dependent people, it 7s just possible that 
some of them learned the habit of dependence in the primary school, 
That notice, ‘‘Hands Off,” which annoys us in public exhibition halls 
does so because it restrains our natural impulse — we all instinctively 
reach out to touch the thing that interests us. When it is something 
which we are to reproduce we must come to a knowledge of it through 
touch as well as sight. An understanding of the third dimension dogs 
not come through eyes or ears alone Hands On should be the 
protective sign during all lessons in construction. 


“T saved the last squirrels you cut out and now I give 
them to you for patterns.” 


Note These patterns should, of course, have been cut from papers 
the same size as those the children are now working with. 


“These squirrels ook as though they were sitting up, but 
they won’t really sit up without help. Can’t you think 
of a way to make them sit up as well as the papers do?” 


Note Some child may suggest folding the squirrel or there may not 
be a single response to your question. Show a large squirrel sitting, 
as shown by Fig. III. This ought to be cut from fairly heavy paper and 
be at least nine inches tall. Gray or brown paper will help to make a 
very realistic squirrel. 


“Come down and see my squirrel Now I’m sure some 
one can tell just what to do to make a squirrel sit up.” 

“Yes, we could paste the pattern on one half of the folded 
paper and then cut away every bit that didn’t belong to the 
squirrel. I started to make one that way and here it is! 

Show children a large piece of gray paper folded as theirs 
are folded; on this is pasted a white paper squirrel (see 
Fig. IV). ‘‘Who will show me where to cut. There is 
one thing I must be very careful not to do. There is one 
place where I must not cut. If I should make a mistake 
I would have to begin all over again, because, if I cut this 
place that must not be cut, what do you think would happen? 
I'll tell you, there would be two patterns of a squirrel, but 
neither would sit up! 


“Look at my big squirrel. How many sides has it? 


“Ves, two, just like the stand-up paper. 
“What holds them together? 
“That’s right, the folded edge. 
“We must not cut the folded edge. 
rel from gray square.” 
(Continued on page 331) 


Finish cutting squir- 
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Cock-a-doodle-doo 


(Old English Song) 
Allegretto. 





Cock-a- doo-dle - doo! My dame has lost her 


Folin 


| a 


mas-ters lost his fid- dling stick, And does-nt know what to 


And doesntknowwhatto - do, doesn’t know what to 


Patio 





mas-ters lost his d-dling stick, And doesn’t knowwhat to 





Cock a doodle doo! Cock a doodle doo! Cock a doodle doo! 
What is my dame to do? My dame has found her shoe, My dame will dance with you 
Till master’s found his fiddling stick And master’s found his fiddling stick, While master fiddles his fiddling stick 
She’ll dance without her shoe. Sing doodle doodle doo! For dame and doodle doo! 





A Simple Plan 


Said I to a little flower to-day, How do you manage?” And said he, 
“You're always sweet in sun or wet, “Just by being a Bobolink!” 
— = ee | te anid she, So, I decided right then and there, 
Just by being a Violet: To try their plan so short and plain, 
Said I, at once, to a little bird, Perhaps, somehow, I'll help the world 


“You're always full of cheer, I think; Just by being a Mary Jane. — A. E. A. 
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Kizukawa Kindergarten 


Going ‘to 


School in Japan 


Maude W. Madden 


HEN I entered the second grade one Friday, the 
arithmetic recitation was already on. The period 
is forty minutes. It began with a review of 
tables, addition, subtraction, multiplication and 

division. Instead of using the words “tasu,”’ “add,” or 
“plus”; and “hiku,” “minus,” “times,” and “divide,” 
the pupil announced which table he was to give, and then 
proceeded like this: “2, 2, 4,” “2, 3, 5,” “2, 4, 6,” or for 
multiplication it was “2, 2,4”; “2, 3,6”; “2, 4,8”; or 
division, “2 in 10, 5”; “2 in 8,4”; and so on. All the 
tables end with 10 instead of 12, as with us. It seemed to 
me that this method of eliminating unnecessary words 
saved time and the drawling tones many children use. 

I presume the reason all the tables end with 10, is that 
all weights, measures, except land measure, and time 
(which latter is now the same as western time measure, 
though formerly also decimal) are decimal. 

The review of the tables was followed by mixed problems 
in buying, selling, etc. These were oral. Then came 
blackboard problems written rapidly by the teacher; 
pupils using tablets and pencils, like this: “63 + 9 = ? 
x 5 = 35?” “45 + 9 = ? X 7 = 35?” the teacher 
erasing the first two figures before writing the final answer. 
This kept them wonderfully alert. One of theoral problems, 
rather rapidly put for second graders, it seemed to me, was 
this: 37 + 40 + 63 + 10 = ? Thechildren’s interest 
and response were certainly gratifying. 

Between each division of the recitation was a breathing 
spell of about two_minutes. At these times the children 
were allowed to talk out loud if they wished, to get out of 
their seats, to sharpen pencils, and so on, but Nor to cross 
the room. It was fun to notice that the boys spent most 
of this time laughing good naturedly over mistakes that 
had been made during the recitation, or some of the funny 
problems the teacher had put them in the buying and selling 
business, no book having been used the whole time by 
either teacher or pupils. The written problems, taken 
from their dainty paper backed arithmetics, had been 
worked and the papers handed in before this recitation 
began. They would be corrected and discussed at a later 
period. 

This arithmetic period was followed by the reading les- 
son, which was as usual everywhere, the pupils reading 
whole sentences looking off the book. After the lesson had 


been read several times, books were put away, pencils and 
tablets were taken out; pupils were free to talk softly, 
but no one was to write until a given signal. Teacher, 
meanwhile, rapidly wrote parts of sentences, beginning, 
middle, or ending words, on the board, taken from the les- 
son. The signal given the pupils completed these sen- 
tences, each pupil standing silently as soon as he finished 
his work. When about half were standing, attention was 
called, and the pupils read in the order in which they had 
completed their work. The laugh of the class was sufficient 
to advise a pupil of his mistake. The names of the pupils 
having correct work were written on the board. 

We have all read of the politeness of the Oriental. Well, 
each class stands at attention, and bows to the teacher 
before each recitation. (I recommend this as a rest to 
children who have been sitting still fifteen minutes.) These 
children take it seriously. There is great freedom between 
each recitation. It practically amounts to a three or five 
minutes’ recess. During these intervals the sound of 
slamming desk covers was like the rapid firing of guns. 
The children talked aloud freely, even to those across the 
room; the teacher was apparently unconscious of the noise, 
himself remaining silent, unless questioned informally by 
some pupil; then he replied in an ordinary tone. He really 
seemed to enjoy the relaxing as much as the children. 
But for all the noise, the moment he called OrpER! you 
could have heard a pin drop. Through all the recitations 
I heard that day only two boys were (quietly but firmly) 
reproved by the teacher, and one girl who seemed to be 
dreaming was called upon to recite. The laugh that 
greeted her bewildered look was enough to startle her wide 
awake. There was no need for a word from the teacher, 
and he merely called “ Next?” 

After lunch, forty minutes was given to impromptu 
speaking. Teacher said, ‘““Whom will you have to tell 
the first story?” Several names were mentioned. Teacher 
chose three of these, then the class voted. You may be 
sure I was a proud mother when my Ted, the only American 
boy in the school, was called for first. And I was prouder 
when he finished a thrilling story, in almost perfect Japan- 
ese, and sat down amid loud applause. Teacher called for 
mistakes in grammar, pronunciation, and general attitude 
of the speaker. The class voted “None.” Perhaps they 
were in a hurry for the next story. Original stories were 
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not necessary. Ted says they love to have him tell our 
Western Fairy Tales. 

After the story period came the writing of little stories 
or essays, the teacher first putting three subjects on the 
board. As the children wrote they spelled their words in 
a subdued monotone; it sounded like the hum of a hive. 

At the close of the day, the monitor for each row of seats, 
while the children were still seated, distributed the coats, 
caps, b ok-bags and lunch boxes. In Japan the school 
ehildren all dress in uniform. When all was ready, at the 
teacher’s signal, all stood and bowed, then, helterskelter 
down the broad stairs they went, forming in ranks promptly 
in the lower hall. Here they gave the military salute to 
teacher, marched bravely out the door, where those not 
wearing shoes quickly slipped onto their wooden clogs, and 
were soon racing homeward. 

The strongest impression carried away 
to-day by this visitor, as on other visits 
to the Japanese primary schools, is the 
happy ©0-0] eration between teacher and 
pupils, the pupils being practically self- 
governing — laughing at each other’s 
mistakes, not in derision, but in all 
good nature, and frowning at any child 
reproved by the teacher. Of course the 
age-old Japanese respect for those in 
authority, and the fact that each grade 
has but one class, are great assets in 
the teacher’s favor. 

The primary school day, like ours, 
begins with seasonal nature songs- 
exquisite gems of thought, these are, 
but losing much when put into English — 
hero songs and folk-lore are rich, also. 
Often the teacher follows this song period 
by a story pointing a moral, or a sketch of a national or 
an international hero. 

And, I may be terribly heretical, but I do want to say 
once more that the Japanese have school book economy 
down to the fine point. Of course their books are not gay 
with colored pictures, though they are sufficiently illus- 
trated; neither are they bound in the highest style of the 
printer’s art. But they are made of strong paper, almost 
untearable, and with thick flexible paper covers; these facts 
make them cheap, (Ted’s reader cost only five cents!), and 
light weight, easy to carry in the uniform bag—an item 
worth considering for little folks. And in a country like 
the United States, where the books change so often, and 
people move so much, and no one cares for the book once 
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read through, why should we, too, not consider the expense 
item of paper bound books, made to last the one term only? 

Music and drawing, I forgot to say, are taught in the 
primary grades by the regular grade teacher. But in the 
higher grades there are special teachers for these things, 
and also for penmanship, which in this case is Brusiman- 
ship. It is the beautiful Chinese hieroglyphics this master 
is called upon to teach. The children have had the simpler 
characters in the first and second grades, after learning the 
Japanese syllabary of forty-seven characters in their two 
easier methods of writing. 

For the teaching of music there is a special music roon 
with a very small organ in it, and of course, the blackboard 
with the painted staff, charts, and so on. The western 
“do, re, mi” syllables rival the Japanese counting method 





Christian Kindergarten, Tennoii 
of “hi, fu, mi’ (1, 2, 3), and western tunes are modified 
to suit Japanese ears, but not to the exclusion of native 
tunes. They all love to sing. 

Their native music being mostly in minor tones, and few 
of them having heard western music from a western throat, 
their tendency to flat everything, and to put in tones never 
dreamed of by western musicians, is a bit trying, or funny, 
to westerners until they get used to it. : 

As for art, it is with true regret that we see the increasing 
influence of Western taste. The people of these Eastern 
lands were artists ages before our lands were born, and 
their lines are so simple, and their power of expression 
so great, it seems a pity they should not rather be our 
teachers in art. 





Shina Nasu 





Japanese Life Taught to the 
Second Grade Pupils 


Allie K. Higgins 


(Book rights reserved) 


STUDY of the life of the Japanese is one that is 

both instructive and interesting to the primary 

child, and for this reason I am giving the method 

of procedure and subject-matter necessary for such 
a study. 

This subject will necessarily form part of the general 
language work, but it offers such an excellent means for a 
correlation with spelling, writing, music, drawing and 
manual training that it gives an ideal opportunity for the 
teacher to handle a number of subjects under one head. 

The teacher must realize that with such an extensive 
subject-matter, more than ever, it is necessary to take up 
this subject topically. Each topic must be taken up as an 
oral language lesson, and the fact told and explained to the 
children. Oral questioning must then follow — and here 
let me emphasize the necessity for a complete sentence 
in answer to every question. 

Teach the spelling of such words as will be necessary 
to use in the written language. After a thorough oral 
questioning, the same questions can be written on the board, 
and the children sent to the board to write complete sen- 
tences in answer to these questions. As the work is done 
on the board the children at the seats can suggest improve- 
ment or make any favorable criticism of their classmates’ 
work. 

These sentences can now be collected or written as one 
group, and without giving the child the idea you have 
taught him to write in paragraph. ~The children can then 
be required to write a complete paragraph, these papers 
can be corrected and returned to be recopied the next day. 
Here the child has an opportunity to practice penmanship 
by copying these papers. These rewritten papers should 
be collected from day to day and thereby at the end of 
a certain period you have a complete study from each child 
of Japanese Life. 

The subject-matter to be taught to the second grade 
pupils must necessarily be worded very simply. For this 
reason I have used actual sentences and paragraphs secured 
by my experience in teaching this subject. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Japanese live in a big island far away called Japan. 
The children of Japan are very strange looking, not at all 
like us. Their skin is yellow, and their eyes are slanted. 
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Their hair is black and straight. They are often named for 
trees and flowers. A little Japanese girl was named Matsu, 
which means pine tree. 


Customs 

Some of the customs of these people are very different 
from ours. We take off our hats when we enter the house, 
while they remove their shoes. Our books begin at the 
left, theirs at the right. We read across a sheet of paper; 
they read down the page as we make a column of figures. 
Our color for mourning is black, theirs is white. The 
best rooms in our houses are in front; theirs are in the rear. 
In school the teacher and pupils sit on the floor; we sit 
in chairs at desks. They write with a brush; we write 
with a pencil or pen. 


Foop 

Kinds — The Japanese eat a great deal of rice. They 
also eat fish, fruit, vegetables and millet. They like tea 
very much and drink it every day. The principal fruits of 
Japan are cherries, apples, plums and peaches. 

Source — Teach the following facts about rice and tea. 
Various written exercises can be secured or it may all be 
written in some composition on Japanese life. 

Rice seeds are planted in small beds. They are wet thor- 
oughly so they will sprout. When the plants appear above 
the ground, the land is flooded to the depth of four or five 
inches, and the water is allowed to remain until the leaves 
float on the surface. The water is then drawn off, the land 
is cultivated, and the plants are allowed to grow and root 
firmly. When this is done, the land is again flooded, and 
the water remains until the grain is ripe. The white seeds 
grow at the top of the stalk. 

A lesson in picture study should now be given on rice 
culture. Also show children specimens of rice. 


TEA 

A tea field looks like a green garden. The plants are 
set in long rows. They grow about six feet high. The 
leaves are dark green and from three to five inches long. 
When the leaves are ready the workers pick the tender green 
ones. They zre spread on mats in the sun to dry. They 
are then placed upon a table and rolled in the hands. This 
gives them the form which we see. The tea is then put 
in boxes to be sold. Some of it is kept in Japan, and some 
of it is put on big ships which carry it over the sea to us. 
Then we drink it too. 

Give a lesson in picture study on the tea plant and tea 
plantation. These pictures may be secured .from Perry 


Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. Show specimens of 


green and black tea. 
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At this point in the study of Japanese life give class a 
apanese tea party. Let your motive be to demonstrate 
the cooking of rice and making of tea, to acquaint them with 
some of the customs of the Japanese, and thus create 
sreater interest in the subject. 
” Proceed in this way. On day before party tell children 
to bring in their little tea dishes. Tell them that on the 
following day you are going to play that they are going to 
Japan to spend the next afternoon with Matsu, who will 
show them how the Japanese dress and some of their 
customs, etc. Select a girl with long, black hair and dress 
in Japanese kimono, long sash, white stockings and braided 
rafia sandals. Coil hair on top of head and decorate 
with a chrysanthemum (the national flower of Japan) and 
carry Japanese fan and parasol. The party may be held 
in the domestic science room or in the teacher’s lunch 
room. Use Japanese decorations. Place on the floor paper 
mats large enough for a child to sit on, in front of each a 
tiny table and chopsticks, all of which are to be previously 
made at a manual training lesson. The class should now 
be marched in, received by Matsu and seated on the mats 
in the position in which the Japanese sit. 

Now let Matsu assist you in demonstrating the cooking 
of rice. 

Wash one cup of rice, put thisintoa four quart saucepan, 
which is half full of boiling water, add a pinch of salt. 
Call upon different ones to tell what is done. Children 
will observe and tell you why so large a saucepan was 
needed. While waiting for rice to cook, show pictures 
illustrating Japanese life, which can be purchased from 
Perry Pictures Company, and show anything you may be 
able to secure from Japan. 

Drain rice and place in oven to steam or dry a few min- 
utes. 

Now make tea. Scald teapot. 

Matsu will tell you to put one teaspoonful of tea and one 
cup of boiling water for each person you wish to serve. 

Let this steep six minutes. Appoint some one in class 
to tell you when tea is ready to serve. Question class now 
on what was done. Matsu should now assist you in serving 
the tea and rice. Use Japanese tray and dishes for this. 

On leaving, the class should assure Matsu of having spent 
a delightful afternoon with her. 

A story may now be written on “Our Japanese Tea- 
party.” 


CLOTHING 

Perhaps you would like to know how the people dress in 
Japan. 

Boys and girls dress very much alike. Both wear long 
gowns or kimonos of silk or cotton. Their kimonos have 
wide sleeves which they use as pockets for carrying their 
dolls and books. They wear sashes which tie in a big 
bow behind. Some of these sashes are very handsome and 
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valuable. Their stockings are made of white cotton 
They have a place for the big toe, just as our mittens 
have for the thumb. When they are in the house they go 
in their stocking feet. They wear sandals when they go 
out of doors. These are made of straw. They just cover 
the soles of the feet and a little strap holds them on. On 
rainy days they wear wooden clogs three inches high to 
keep their feet dry. They carry paper parasols. Some 
of the people wear raincoats made of oiled paper. Some 
of them are made of rice straw. 


SOURCE 

Silk — Most of the kimonos of the Japanese are made 
of silk. Silk thread comes from the cocoons of silk worms. 
The silk worms come from eggs laid by moths. They eat 
leaves from the mulberry tree. When a silk worm is 
thirty-two days old, it begins to spin its little cocoon. 
It works for several days. Then it goes to sleep. The 
worms are killed by holding the cocoons over the fire or 
putting them in an oven. Then they are put in boiling 
water to loosen the threads. They are then unwound by 
women and girls. The threads are twisted together. 
They are now ready to be woven into silks, satins and 
velvets. 

Show class a silk exhibit. A very fine one can be bought 
of the Belding Silk Company. 


SHELTER 

A Japanese house is made of bamboo. It is not painted 
like our house, but is a dark gray. Their houses are one 
or two stories high. They have no doors or windows. The 
walls outside and inside are made like sliding doors. They 
slide back so that people can go in and out from one room 
to another. Screens of bamboo and paper are drawn out 
to make the rooms. In the morning all the screens are 
drawn back. In this way all of the rooms can be made 
into one large one. The Japanese have very little furni- 
ture. Their floors are very clean, and covered with white 
matting made of rice straw. They have no chairs, but 
sit on mats on the floor. Each one has a tiny table for 
himself. Their beds are very different from’ ours. They 
sleep on quilts on the floor and cover themselves with the 
last quilt. Their pillows are made of blocks of wood the 
size of a brick. They have a roll of soft paper on top of 
them. They rest their necks on these pillows and let their 
heads hang over the other side. When they need a clean 
pillow, they tear off a sheet of the paper. You would not 
think them nice beds, but the Japanese sleep well on them. 
Many of the things in the houses in Japan are made of 
paper. They have paper fans, lanterns, hats, caps, para- 
sols, napkins and screens. They have no stoves. Instead 
of stoves they have boxes lined with brass. In these boxes 
they burn charcoal to heat their rooms. They do not 

(Continued on page 330) 





Graduating Class, Kizukawa Kindergarten, Okasaki, Japan 
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Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


L. S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut School Board of Education 
(Book rights reserved) 


READING AND EXPRESSION DRILL 


EADING is imaging or seeing the pictures back of 
the words. Reading is feeling as others felt. 
Reading is thinking. 

To say to a child, “Read more slowly,” or “ Read 
with more expression,’ is a mechanical device. It does 
not help the child to grasp the meaning better. The speed, 
the inflection and expression should come from within as 
a result of the pictures seen, and the emotions stirred. 

The time to begin this kind of reading is in grade one 
and on the first day of school. This does not preclude the 
reading of the teacher to the class or the imitation, by the 
child, of the teacher’s reading. 

In all grades and in connection with all selections the 
teacher should carefully work out the thought and the emo- 
tions before the selection is assigned for class or individual 
study. 

The social phase of the reading period is worthy of much 
attention. The pupils should read to the class. The 
class should usually have the several books closed and 
listen. The greatest orator of any age could not hold an 
audience if each member of the audience had a printed copy 
of his address in hand and intently looked for mechanical 
mistakes. No more in school can the pupils do their best 
under like conditions. 

Pupils tend to do much reading as if reading words. 
Many children give practically no attention to the mean- 
ing. This can be easily tested by asking pupils to read and 
interpret the following problems. That is, not work the 
problems out, but read them and tell what should be done. 

1 A lady bought a cloak for $13.25 and a hat for $2.50. How 
much change would she receive from a $20 bill? 


2 A farmer sold 80 acres of rich upland at $250 per acre, and with 


the money bought cows at $50 each. How many cows did he buy? 

3 A man buys milk at 5 cents a quart. This he delivers to 9 cus- 
tomers per week of seven days, 1 quart to each customer each day at 
8 cents a quart. How much money does he make in a week? 


In some fourth grades not over ten per cent of the pupils 
have mental grasp sufficient to do this work, with no help 
from the teacher. 

After the morning exercises recently in a school where 
“America” was always a part of these exercises, the three 
following lines were written on the board: 

My country! ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 

Pupils were then asked to give the meaning, if any. 
After a long pause one boy ventured to suggest that he did 
not suppose the lines had any meaning and that they just 
sung them because they sounded well. 

This is as deeply as many pupils delve into the thought 
and feeling of what is read, unless the teacher leads them to 
take more interest and make greater effort. 


Some Metuops oF TEACHING Pupits To THINK As THEY 
READ 
1 Select a stanza or a paragraph and ask the class to 
read it silently and later tell or write what pictures or 
thoughts or feelings are there. To illustrate: 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 
— The Village Blacksmith, Longfellow 
a Pictures 
The wife of the blacksmith, bright and lovely, singing in Paradise. 
A graveyard and one special, well-cared-for mound. 
The blacksmith sitting in church with bowed head and wiping a tear 
from his eye. 


b Thoughts that may come 
Friends may die and leave others all lonely. 
The blacksmith was lonely. He loved his wife and missed her, 
c Feeling or emotion 
Sympathy for the blacksmith. 
Sadness comes over one by reason of this sympathy for the black- 
smith. 


2 Select a paragraph and ask the pupils to find the main 
ideas as: 

“A gentleman once caught a number of frogs which he kept in a 
large tank of water. As long as there was plenty of water in the tank, 
they looked fat,and well; but if he took them out and kept them out, 
they soon grew thin and ill.” 


Main Ideas 
a Frogs live and grow fat in plenty of water. 
6 If frogs are kept out of the water they become sick. 


3 Vary the above exercise by assigning a longer para- 
graph and see how many ideas the class can write after 
fifteen séconds for silent reading. 

4 Take problems in the arithmetic as reading lessons, 
asking pupils to tell, after the oral reading of a problem, 
what is to be done. 


A milkman buys milk at 25 cents a gallon and sells it at 10 cents a 
quart. Find his gain on a 10 gallon can. 


5 Place three or five good questions on the board for 
class to answer from the reading lesson. The answers to be 
thought out as they study at seats. 


SPECIMEN SETS OF QUESTIONS 
First Set (Text — “Founders of Our Country,” pp. 315-320 
a What useful book did Benjamin Franklin publish? 
b In what ways did this book help people? 
c How did Franklin secure a government position? 
d What discovery did Franklin make? 


Second Set (Based on “November,” by Alice Cary 


a Where have the birds gone? 

b Why did the birds go? 

c When days grow darker and darker what have we to hope for? 
d What do the roots of the roses promise ? : 


6 By so called hint work as follows? 
(This refers to the same poem, “November,” by Alice Cary 


a “The leaves are fading and falling.” 
Of what does this make you think? 


b What do the following from the poem suggest to you? 
“new leaves” 
“the return of the quail” 
“wayside blossom”’ 
“birds have ceased their calling 
“bright red roses”’ 
“rains so wild”’ 
“‘beauteous summer glow” 
“cold weather”’ 


7 Study for emotional feeling and thought. 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


a Of what do you think and how do you feel when you say 
“sweet and low” 
“western sea” 
“rolling waters” 
“dying moon” 


b As you read these let your voice show what you see and how you 
feel. 


During the first part of most oral reading periods tt 
is time well used by teacher and class to carry out one OF 
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more of the exercises explained in this chapter. This will 
be far more profitable than to spend the whole time in oral 
reading of words. During the latter part of the period, 
when the pictures, the thoughts and the emotions have been 
found, comes the time for the real oral reading. This is 
the only kind that is worth while. 


EXPRESSION DRILL 

After the teacher and the class have worked out, along 
the lines suggested, the pictures, the thoughts and the emo- 
tions of the following thirty-three exercises, they may he 
used often in drill periods as follows: 

a Let each pupil copy the exercises carefully into a notebook. 

b Study each exercise in class carefully. Decide which words 
should be made especially expressive. (It is better not to 
underscore words to be emphasized, as it is too mechanical.) 

c Inone of the drill periods of the day let all pupils take the expres- 
sion drill exercises and, each in turn, read number one, then 
number two, each pupil trying very hard to express what he 
or she sees, thinks and feels in connection with the exercise. 

When the pupils have become proficient on these exer- 

cises a new set may be selected. 
1 Don’t crowd; the world is large enough 
For you as well as me. 


Brave Admiral, speak — what shall I say? 
“Why, say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


bo bo 


3 Quick! throw him the rope. 
4 “Down with him! Kill the traitor,” rang out the savage cry 


5 To-morrow, didst thou say? 
Methought I heard Horatio say, “Tomorrow!” 


6 “Ring!” he shouts, “ring! grandpa, 
Ring! oh, ring for Liberty!”’ 


7 Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears e 
8 But I defy him, let him come! 

9 But I despise him, he is a coward! 

10 Angrily he spoke, “And will you then refuse me help?’ 
11 Sadly he spoke, “And will you then refuse me help?’’ 


12 But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 
Did ye not hear it? 


13 Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise. 
14 I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon, than such a Roman. 


15 ‘Who touches a hair of yon gray head, 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 


16 “Halt!” the dust brown ranks stood fast. 
“Fire!” out blazed the rifle blast. 


17 A coward, boys? Do you call him a coward who is afraid to do 
wrong? 
Shall we not rather call him a hero? 


18 The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 
(nd like the wings of sea birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 


‘“‘Silence!”’ in undertones they cry, 
“No whisper! Not a breath! 

The sound that warns thy comrades nigh 
Shall sentence thee to death!”’ 


20 Deep silence fell on all around, 
Through that dense array 
Was heard no sound 
Of step or word. 


21 How we cheered as we saw those life boats drawing near! 
But the sight that silenced our welcome shout I shall never for- 
get. 


Angrily he spoke, “‘I am sick, please send me some money.” 


23 Sadly he spoke, “I am sick, please send me some money.” 


24 I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute. 
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25 The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder sight than waning moon. 


26 And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


27 There’s a fierce gray bird, with a bending beak 
With an angry eye and a starling shriek, 

That nurses her brood where the cliff flowers blow, 

On the precipice top, in perpetual snow 


28 Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done. 
29 I entered the town a candle snuffer, and I quitted it a hero! 
30 A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 
31 “Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


32 The lake has burst! the lake has burst! 
Down through the chasms the wild waves fice, 
They gallop along with a warning song, 
Away to the eager, awaiting sea! 
33 Run! run for your lives! high upon the land! 


\way! men and children! up quick and be gone! 
he water's broke loose, it is ¢ hasing me on, 





Poor Reading in the Primary 


Grades 


Sarah Frances Ross 


N thinking over the causes for poor reading in the 

primary grades, I find seven very serious ones, which 

I try to overcome during the three years that I have 

the children. I do not begin with the first and go 

through the list of seven, but wait until I know the chil 

dren; then I assist them individually over their greatest 

stumbling block; then proceed to the next. Very often 

the suggestions to one child will help another, who can cor- 

rect his own mistakes. I will give the marks of poor reading 
and then show how I try to correct them. 

First, when a child is given a book to read, he stumbles 
over the words, making life for those who listen most painful. 
Before giving a book to a child, the teacher should be sure 
that the words are within the child’s ability to understand. 
The new words should be carefully explained and distinctly 
pronounced by her, and then pronounced by the child. 
If there are several new words, a drill should be given either 
before the new lesson or after it. The value of the drill 
is to make the child realize the need of such an exercise. 

Second, a child breaks the sentence and does not get it 
as a whole. This habit may be overcome by having him 
read the whole sentence silently and then tell what he has 
read about. 

Third, one often sees a child hold his book too close to his 
eyes. If the size of the print, spacing of the letters, and 
quality of the paper meet with the hygienic requirements 
Mr. Huey so carefully outlines in his book, “The Psychology 
and Pedagogy of Reading,” the child needs the attention 
of an oculist. 

Fourth, a child attempts to be dramatic and reads in an 
affected tone. This little mannerism can be easily over 
come, either by making him conscious of the sound of his 
own voice or by calling for criticisms from children in his 
own group. 

Fifth, the reading is jerky. This is usually caused by the 
child using his finger as a pointer, which keeps the eyes 
from reading ahead, a necessity for good sight reading. 
A most graphic means of illustrating this mistake is for the 
teacher to read, using her finger as he does. Immediately 
he will see that the process is slow and dull. 

Sixth, teachers are often driven to despair on account of 
the lack of interest shown by the children. This is almost 
entirely due to the lack of content of the book, for children 
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usually like to read either for the story or for information 
upon some subject in which they are interested. Therefore, 
it is the duty of every teacher to insist upon her school’s 
introducing more interesting books. 

Seventh, poor enunciation is felt by many teachers to be 
solved by phonetics. Here is my greatest stumbling block, 
for when should one introduce them? In my school-room 
over half of the children are losing their teeth. Two of 
them have none in the front upper row. This alone makes 
enunciation impossible. I think that Mr. Huey is righi 
when he says that phonetics should not be taught until the 
children are in the upper grades. However, I do feel that 
the children must have phonetics with me or they will be 
stranded when they go to other schools, where great stress 
is laid upon them; so I teach phonetics quite apart from 
the reading period, but apply them in helping the children 
to pronounce a new word. 





Building a Working 
Vocabulary 


THE HOUSE AND HOME GAME 


Emma,M. Bolenius 


HERE are three kinds of vocabulary that each pupil 
in the elementary school gradually acquires. The 
first is a reading vocabulary, which includes all the 
words that the pupil seems to master in his reading. 

This usually comprises pronunciation, for failure to pro- 
nounce correctly is immediately noticeable when the pupil 
readsaloud. It often includes correct spelling and definition, 
but not always. The fact that a pupil is able to “get by” 
a word successfully by pronouncing it correctly is not at all 
a guarantee that he will spell it correctly should he wish to 
use it, or that he has anything but a hazy idea of its mean- 
ing. You know the old excuse, when a teacher asks a boy 
the meaning of a word, “Oh, I know, but I just can’t ex- 
plain it!” The second kind of vocabulary is the writing 
vocabulary. This comprises the words that the boy or girl 
uses in writing a letter or theme, the words that he actually 
has at his disposal. It is never so large as the reading vo- 
cabulary, but it is always larger than the speaking vocabu- 
lary, for the simple reason that the fact that the writer 
has time to think often leads him to make use of words met 
in his reading and spelling lessons. The aim of every teacher 
should be, of course, to make the words of the reading les- 
son actually available and enticing for the writing lesson. 
The third kind of vocabulary is the speaking vocabulary, 
smaller than the two just mentioned, and composed of the 
words the pupil actually uses in ordinary speech. 

* One of the chief duties of the elementary school is to build 
a good working vocabulary in each pupil. Reading and 
spelling are supposed to attend to this, but they do not 
always achieve satisfactory results. Too often are the 
words in reading and spelling passed by as just so many 
words to be handled for the one day on which they are re- 
quired, and too often pupils carry away from a lesson only 
a hazy idea of the word, or no conception of everyday prac- 
tical use. Spelling must be correlated with everyday life, 
if we wish to get from it the most practical results. 

What constitutes a practical working vocabulary for a 
child? Certainly, the near and familiar, the things, actions, 
life with which it is associated day by day. Words that 
center in and about the home, words that express the 
various phases of country life, wild and cultivated, words 
that designate color, sound, heat, light, words that denote 
the various occupations and the acts peculiar to them, 
words that express the ordinary actions of mankind —such 
words should be common property of the elementary pupil. 
There is more practical use in learning to spell and define 
the word plumber than the word sheik. How can we assure 
ourselves that pupils do have a definite understanding of 
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spelling, pronunciation and meaning of these ordinary 
words? Further, how can we assure ourselves that these 
words come quickly to the boy or girl, so that he does 
not have to say, “Oh, I know what it is, but I just can’t 
give its name — father uses it every day.’”’ These words 
(1) must be actually known, and (2) must come quickly to 
mind when needed. An ingenious method of approach will 
often make a spelling lesson or a definition lesson popular. 
I am going to suggest the House and Home Game as a 
device to help pupils master ordinary words that they use, 
or meet in reading, about the home. This is supple- 
mentary to regular spelling lessons, and can be compassed 
in a daily five or ten minute period assigned to it asa Game. 
Remember that the word game suggests to the youngster 
things that are pleasurable! 

Have the class make little booklets out of paper- even 
wrapping paper will do — sewing the sheets together at the 
back and printing on the outside the title ‘The House that 
‘ Built” (fillin name), with an illustration of a house 
either drawn or pasted on. Then, children and teacher 
together will plan to play each day the House and Home 
Game of Word-getting for from five to ten minutes. The 
teacher points out the fact that there are different kinds 
of houses, and gradually leads them to “want to build a 
fine, big house with all the latest city improvements.” In 
this way, she leads them to search for the words that are 
associated with the various rooms and furnishings of such a 
house. They discuss building materials, heating, lighting, 
etc., and as a class decide upon their type. Catalogues 
are brought to school, magazine articles are put in the way 
of pupils, discussion becomes eager. At first there will be 
evident the paucity of ideas in discussing these words, but 
gradually vocabulary will increase as the game continues. 
The method is very simple, and can be varied or adjusted 
to any sort of class, rural or city. The class decides on 
which room to furnish for the day, then, at a signal from the 
teacher, they in order try to supply words that actually 
belong in such a room. The right words are repeated by 
the teacher who spells them, or records them on the black- 
board, for the pupils to write in their little books. Some- 
times a certain room will be the subject of discussion for 
two days. The following lists will give an idea of the sort 
of practical vocabulary the game builds up: 

House in general Stone, brick, mortar, roof, walls, windows, front 
door, porch, railing, steps, vestibule, eaves, spout, lightning rod, dormer 


windows, paint, glass, cellar grating, bay window, door bell, knocker, 
door knob, window frames, awnings, etc. 


Essentials of any room * Floor, ceiling, walls, corners, doors, closets, 
windows, window-sills, threshold, window panes, door knob, radiator, 
electric light, electric light fixtures (or gas or lamp), door panels, 
window catches, weatherboards, wall paper, etc. 


, Parlor or living-room Sofa, chairs, rocker, table, easy chair, piano, 
lamp, open fireplaces, curtains, rugs, pictures, photographs, music, 
t ° > iS 

books, magazines, card receiver, table cover, etc. 


, Library Table, chairs, Morris chair, rocker, waste paper baskets, 
curtains, fireplace, lamp, electric light, book cases, magazine rack, 
magazines, books, newspapers, desk, inkstand, pens, pencils, letter 
opener, paper cutter, scissors, stamps, pictures, photographs, writing 
paper, envelopes, ink eraser, clock, library paste, etc. 


Dining-room Curtains, table, chairs, sideboard, buffet, serving 
table, rug, table cloth, napkins, knives, forks, spoons, tablespoons, 
plates, platters, vegetable dishes, butter dish, glasses, salt shakers, 
vinegar cruet, salad bowl, pitcher, cups and saucers, gravy bowl, soup 
plates, sauce dishes, centerpiece, plant, flowers, pictures, etc. 


Kitchen Stove, sink, faucets, dishpan, draining board, bread board, 
bread can, coffee pot, tea kettle, pans, skillets, waffle iron, toasting 
fork, irons, clock, calendar, coal scuttle, etc. 


The rooms, Laundry, Cellar, Bedroom, Bathroom, attic, can be taken 
in the same way, if desired. 


The game of furnishing the house must be played by 
pupils in turn. The first begins, “This is my parlor, and 
I'll put in a rug.” The teacher nods approval, and spells 
R-U-G; pupils write down the word rug under their head 
ing of Parlor, and then look expectantly to the next. “This 
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is my parlor, and I shall put in the curtains,” he announces. 
As before, the teacher approves, and spells, and pupils re- 
cord. If the pupil gives the name of something that is not 
appropriate to the room in question, the teacher points 
out why it had better be reserved for another room, and 
turns to the next. When the five minutes are past, the 
class reads in concert the list of words acquired during the 
game. She dismisses them with the suggestion that they 
think about the words, get pictures of them, if they wish, 
and be ready to talk about them so that everyone knows 
exactly what the words mean. The next day she runs over 
the words quickly in a short talk, so that definition and 
spelling are further impressed. Each day, as the lists are 
read, some one usually has a new word to suggest that might 
well be added to the list. Magazines like the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCail’s Magazine and other women’s publications 
are good sources of illuminating articles and illustrations 
of furnishings. Each day repeat the list for each room up- 
to-date, and often have this done in rotation from memory, 
to see which pupils are quick in remembering the words and 
in associating them with the proper uses. Leave space at 
the end of each list for additional words. Much interest 
can be aroused by encouraging pupils to draw little illus- 
trations for heads to the different lists of rooms. With 
younger pupils a scrap-book house can be made, and the 
pictures of furniture, etc., taken from catalogues and maga- 
zines, can be pasted in with the names printed underneath. 
This makes excellent outside work. A real doll’s house 
can be built by the boys and furnished with paper furniture. 
Children can then introduce their paper dolls to a real home. 
This work is not only work with words, but it is molding 
of taste. The main object is (1) to familiarize the children 
with the words associated with the home — words likely to 
appear in any account of the most up-to-date home; (2) 
to make them know exactly what these words mean from 
constant repetition, discussion, and representation, and (3) 
to bring the words into the foreground of pupils’ minds so 
that there will be no time lost in groping about for the word 
they want to use, or no hazy impression of it. 

At the end of two weeks the house will be furnished by 
means of this House and Home Game. Then time is ripe 
for the teacher to ask, ““Who shall come to this home? 
Which relatives, friends, acquaintances?” ‘Together, teacher 
and pupils then gather such words as father, mother, brother, 
sister, parent, child, grandfather, grandmother, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, nephew, niece, cousin, aunt, uncle, son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law, stepmother, stepfather, friend, acquaintance, 
neighbor, relative, husband, wife, etc. The meanings of 
these words are discussed, and the teacher suggests further 
word-building by finding which words can be joined with 
ly, hood, ship, and like. So, indeed, the children add to 
the list words like fatherly, motherly, brotherly, cousinly, 
friendly, neighborly, wifely, etc.; fatherhood, motherhood, 
parent-hood, childhood, neighborhood, friendship, acquaint- 
ship; child-like, etc. These are words found in life, and in 
writings that deal with life. 


A Fairy May-pole 


Just yesterday our apple tree 
Had blossoms pink to crown it; 
But all night long, a pretty throng 
Of fairies danced around it. 


The moon laughed down to see them there, 
Their dainty May-pole twining; 

And all unrolled, their ribbons gold 
And white were moonbeams shining. 


Now morning’s come again; the wind, 
Surprised, a moment tarries; 

Upon the ground the blooms are found — 
Could they have been the fairies? — A. E. A. 
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Phonetic Work Made Easy 


Mary B. Grubb 
(Book rights reserved 


Continue the lessons suggested last month by using new 
action words, that represent the short sound of the vowels 
If you wish, the illustrations may be made first by laying 
tablets and sticks on the desk, then copy these attitudes 
on paper by the stick-printing process. 
Bat, bat, bat, 
Bat the ball. 


Whén the plant is wéll sét, 
Thén make it very wét. 


Swing, swing, swing, 
Now sing, sing, sing. 


Spin the top. 


We will tdss, 
The ball acrdss. 


Jaimp, jimp, jimp 
To the pimp. 


Fine lines and small shapes may be added with pencil, 
then finished with pen and ink. Use the sticks wherever 
it is possible. Cut the apex from the triangular end of 
one stick, to make , stamp for the girl’s skirt. 
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An Outline of Study for Nature, Science, and Geography 


HEN the powers that be decreed that Nature Study 
should be included in our school curriculum they 
left a great deal to the teacher’s imagination. 
The word “nature” is sufficiently broad to admit 

of being misinterpreted as vague and indefinite. It was to 
avoid this vagueness that the following course of study was 
evolved after two and a half years of experimenting, and 
it is given here with the hope that it may prove helpful 
to some teacher who is struggling with the undoubted ob- 
stacles which the subject presents. 

The course originated in the third grade of a school in 
Washington, D. C., where the advantages of the nearby 
country are great. It could, however, be easily adapted 
to the uses of schools in larger cities. For example, many 
of the flowers and birds mentioned for identification could 
be omitted, leaving only the few exceedingly familiar ones, 
as the dandelion, the English sparrow, and the robin. 
One forty-five minute period a week was used; a far better 
division of time would be one thirty-minute and one fifteen- 
minute period, or three fifteen-minute periods a week. 
The work outlined in one section does not represent the 
amount to be covered in a week, but is simply a logical 
grouping of the subjects to be touched upon in a year. 
The teacher should aim to reach Section 8 by the first of 
April, from which date to the close of school there should be 
included a generous proportion of general map work. 
Previous to this time there should be no instruction what- 
ever about maps, but a large map of the world and a globe 
should be in the school-room from the beginning of the year, 
and the children should be allowed free access to them at 
all times. It is surprising how much geography they will 
absorb in this way. 

Of course teachers have to adapt any course of study to 
their immediate needs, and it is probable that many would 
find the following outline too full and some, possibly, too 
advanced. Under such circumstances it would be advisable 
to note carefully after each lesson the topics that have not 
proved fruitful, and in following the course another year, 
to eliminate these topics entirely. Above all, keep in 
mind the fact that the subjects coming under the head * Dis- 
cussion”’ are not to be taught in the sense of pouring facts 
into the children’s already overcrowded minds, but are 
to be used as suggestions for the frame work of an interest- 
ing talk in which the teacher as much as possible merely 
directs and molds the general trend of the conversation. 
Lastly, thorough and constant review is important in this 
as in every other study. 


OUTLINE 


(Text-book — “‘Home Geography for Primary Grades” Fair- 
banks) 
SECTION | 
Trees 


“Some Common Trees” — Home Geography 
Discussion 
roots 
trunk 
branches 

sap 
bark 
leaves 
veins 
bloom 
fruit 
seeds 


Manual Work 


Have the children bring to school a variety of leaves. 


Use them for three lessons as follows: 


| Modeling 

2 Paper cutting 

3 Drawing. Color with crayon; in writing period 
make neat labels for each variety; pin the 
leaves and their respective labels on the ex- 
hibition screen. 


SECTION 2 
Soil 
“The Soil.’’ — Home Geography 
“How the Soil is Made.”’ 
Experiments 
1 Have the children bring to school samples ot the 
following soils: 
a garden 
b woods 
c sandy 
d_ redclay 
Place in glass jars for exhibition, and label. 


2 Separate from one pot of soil the humus, silt, sand, 
and clay. Detailed description of this experi- 
ment may be found in the Rural School Leaflet 
for March, 1910, Ithaca, N. Y. 

3 Plant seeds in small pots containing the different 

kinds of soil that have been studied, and watch 

developments. 


SECTION 5 
lowers 
“What Plants Need.” — Home Geography 
“Where the Flowers Grow.”’ 
Discussion 
calyx (including sepals 
corolla (including petals) 
stamens 
pistils 
pollen 
nectar 
bees 
Flowers for identification 
goldenrod (at least three varieties) 
aster 
wild carrot 
Jamestown or jimson weed 
sunflower 
black-eyed Susan 
morning glory 
iron weed 
thistle 


Manual W ork 
1 During the year many flowers should be studied, 
using clay in bas-relief, brush, pencil, and crayol 
as the mediums. 
2 In the fall the children should be encouraged to 
bring seed pods_of all kinds to school. A large 
stiff piece of brown paper attached by thumb- 
tacks to a light yardstick at the bottom can be 
hung on the wall, and to this the seed pods can be 
fastened with strips of the gummy paper used for 
mending books, etc. As each new pod is attached, 
the name of the flower or plant from which it 
came is written above it on the brown paper. 


OO 


In the spring keep a Flower Calendar hanging in 


the school-room. Rule it in spaces where the 


children can write the names of flowers see n, when 
observed, color, etc. Decorate the calendar in 
some simple way. 
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SECTION 4 
Butterflies and Biras 
Monarch Butterfly — Rural School Leaflet, September, 
1910, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Grasshopper — Nature Study — Wilson 
Dragon Fly — Nature Study — Wilson 
Discussion 
larve 
pupe 


cocoon 
chrysalis 
butterflies and moths compared 
migration of birds 
the farmer and birds 
Birds for identification 
English sparrow 
robin 
wren 
cardinal 
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engine. Ask him to bring this to school and giv 
a practical demonstration. 


Manual Work 


There is nothing in which children take more delight 
than a Weather Chart. One of the many ways to 
develop this idea is as follows: Each month draw 
on the blackboard a calendar, making large figures 
to be filled in daily by the children with yellow 
for sunshine, blue for rain, white for snow, gray 
for clouds, etc. At the end of the month have 
them make a weather record showing the number 
of rainy days, sunny days, etc. In this way 
nature study, arithmetic and composition can be 
combined in one fifteen-minute lesson. 


SECTION 7 


Rain (concluded) 
“Water Works for Us.” 


Home Geography 


blackbird 

red-winged blackbird 
crow 

buzzard 

hawk 

cat bird 

sandy mocking bird 
oriole 

blue jay 


Experiments 


1 Tell the children to keep on the lookout for the 
larve of moths or caterpillars to bring to school. 
Warn them to be careful to get some of the leaves 
or grasses on or near which the larve were found. 
Place the worms in separate boxes with such leaves 
or grasses, ventilate by means of holes punched 
through the tops, and watch developments. 


Manual Work 


Bird calendar (this can be made in-the same way as 
the flower calendar described above, and should be 
hung about the middle of February). 


“How the Rain Made the Valley.” 
“The Surface of the Land.” 
Discussion 
valleys 
mountains 
canyons 
plains 
plateaus 
divides 
Manual Work 
Model in clay or sand: 
1 a canyon 
a mountain side showing a plateau 
a plain 
a divide 


dw WwW to 


SECTION 8 
Streams, Lakes, Oceans 
“The Summer Stream”’ 
“Something About Lakes.” 
“The Work of the Ocean.” 
“Everything Has Weight.” 
Discussion 


Home Geography 





SECTION 5 
Clouds and Wind 
“The Wind” 
“The Cloud” 
Discussion 
stratus (white layers on horizon) 
cumulus (white wool or ice cream) 
cirrus (feathery) 
nimbus (gray, rainy) 
direction (north, south, east, west, northeast, south- 
east, etc. 
direction of wind (as indicated by smoke, leaves, 
etc.) 
To illustrate this discussion, write to the Weather 
Bureau at Washington for a chart showing the 
different types of clouds. 


Home Geography 


SECTION 6 
Rain 
“Three Forms of Water’’ — Home Geography 
‘‘Where the Water Comes From.” 
“The Raindrops.” 
“Springs.” 
Discussion 
solids 
liquids 
gases 
heat expands (steam) 
cold contracts (ice) 
geysers 
icebergs 
Experiments 
1 Frequently there is at least one boy in a third 
grade who is the possessor of a small toy steam- 


inlet 

outlet and mouth 
head and source 
evaporation 
gravitation 

tides 

maps 


Experiments 


1 Dissolve a little salt in a cup of water. Let it 
stand until the water is all evaporated, leaving the 
salt in the bottom of the cup. The experiment 
will require from a week to ten days. 


Manual Work 


Model in clay or sand 
1 A village situated in a valley beside a lake 
which has its head in a spring and its outlet in 
a stream. 
Draw in pencil 
2 Map of school-room 
3 Map of each child’s room at home. This 
is an entertaining form of home work. 





The Rain of May 


There must be orchards in the clouds, 
Hid in their deepest gloom, 

For all the raindrops yesterday 
Were sweet with apple-bloom. 


There must be gardens, too. for when 
I stole out in the wet, 

And sniffed the rain still pelting down, 
I smelled a violet! — A. E. A. 
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for the Morning Talk 


Moral Lessons 


May 1916 


Effie L. Bean 


MAY 
THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH — /ndustry 
LITTLE BROWN HANDS 
They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheatfields 
Phat are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find in the thick waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows. 
They gather the earliest snowdrops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow; 
They gather the elder-bloom white; 
They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft-tinted October light. 
They know where the apples hang ripest, 
\nd are sweeter than Italy’s wines; 
They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry-vines. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and poor become great; 
And so from these brown-handed ch‘ldren 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 
The pen of the author and statesman 
The noble and wise of the land — 
The sword, and the chisel and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
—M. H. 


As long as the world endures we shall have people who 
work and those who shirk. 

To which class do you want to belong? 

Sometimes we say, “Oh, how grand to have nothing 
todo!” But if that desire should be miraculously granted, 
how many would be satisfied? Few, I am glad to say. 

Work, either physical or mental, is a necessary part of 
our being, to be of use in the world, our ambition. 

As our talents vary, so our gifts to our fellow-men must 
vary. 

We must all work together for the common good of hu- 
manity. Heads and hands must work together. 

Even the animals, large and small, have their work to 
do. 

You all remember the story of the small boy who didn't 
like to work and who ran to the fields to ask the animals 
to play with him, when they responded by telling him they 
had work to do. 

Let the children have their little duties to perform each 
day and insist upon them being done, promptly and neatly. 

Teach the children to be saving, both of the’r pennies 
and of their bodies and minds. 

This does not mean to teach them to be miserly, far from 
it. There is a vast difference between being saving and 
being miserly. 

Give the child to understand that he can not have every- 
thing he sees or wants, that it is not always for his good that 
he should have them. 

Reward the child’s industry occasionally, not necessarily 
in money, but in various other ways, an appreciative word, 
a new book; or game, a visit to the farm or town, a concert. 

When working for others let them understand that their 
time belongs to their employer. A strict attention to th 
business in hand is an important part of industry. Dili- 
gent application to the task at hand, whether great or 
small, will form a good basis for industrious habits later on. 
It is the worker, not the drone, who is leader in all forms 
of industry. 

If we would rise to the top of the ladder we must be con 
tent to climb slowly but steadily upward, doing our best 
with each task as it arrives. 


Krout 


MARK’S VIOLIN 


Mark was hoeing potatoes. He had them half hoed 
when he heard a shrill whistle and then two boys called to 
him: 


“Oh, Mark, come with us, we're going fishing this after- 
noon!” 

Mark shook his head. “I'd like to, boys,” he said, 
“but father is away and he told me to have these potatoes 
hoed when he came home.”’ 

“We won't stay long,” said Otis. “When we come back 
you'll have plenty of time to finish them.” 

“No, boys,” said Mark. “I'd rather finish them first.” 

So the boys left him. 

Mark worked hard and fast and in about an hour he 
had them finished. 

Then he ran to the house, got his fish-pole and ran down 
the road to the river where he soon joined the boys. When 
the sun was setting they returned home, each carrying a 
small string of fish. 

As he entered the house, Mark, met his father. 

“Well, Mark,” he said, “I see you finished hoeing the 
potatoes and you did a good job, too. Now you have 
worked very hard all spring and I haven’t heard you com- 
plain once, so I’ve brought you a little present from the 
city. You will find it on the table.” 

Mark ran in, found the package and opened it 
he cried, “is it mine? Really and truly all my own?” 

“Yes,” smiled his father. 

How Mark’s eyes sparkled, for it was something he had 
long wanted —a shining new violin. 


“* 


HOW THE BOYS EARNED THEIR SUITS 


It was Saturday morning and the Ridgefield baseball 
nine were holding a meeting in Glen Morton’s barn. 

“Now, boys,” said Glen, ‘‘don’t you think it would be 
nice for our baseball team to wear suits just alike, the same 
as the big baseball teams do, and may be with the letter 
‘R,’ for Ridgefield, you know, on the shirts?”’ 

“Fine!” shouted the boys. ‘But how can we get the 
suits?”’ asked one. ‘‘Suits like that cost money.” 

“Well,” said Glen, “we'll have to earn them, and if each 
one is willing to do his part we'll have those suits in a few 
weeks.” 

“Just tell us how and we’il get to work right away,” said 
the boys. 

“Here is my plan,” said Glen. “Berries will soon be 
ripe and we can all get jobs picking them. Then we can 
run errands, chop wood, take people’s cows to the pasture, 
and, oh, there are lots of things we could do. And all 
the money we earn, we'll put together until we have enough 
to buy those suits.” 

“Good!” said the boys. 

“Let’s give a concert, too,”’ said one of the boys 

The boys worked so well that by the last of June they had 
money enough for their suits. They were a proud baseball 
team when they played their first game, wearing their new 
suits with the big red R’s across the front of their shirts. 


“We'll do it!” 


GRANDPA’S STORY 

“Tell us a story, Grandpa,” coaxed Max and Edith one 
day as they sat under the big blossoming apple tre: 

‘Til tell you a true story,” said Grandpa. 

“Once upon a time when I was a little boy I lived in a 
little log house near a big wood. I had one brother. Hugh, 
and we were great friends. 

In those days there were many Indians about, but for 
the most part they were friendly. There was one Indian 
in particular who was very friendly with Hugh and me. 
His name was Red Eagle. He taught us how to shoot and 
fish. 

One day father and mother drove to the nearest settle- 
ment, twenty miles away, and Hugh and I were left alone. 

But we didn’t mind that, as there was plenty to do. 
We plowed a small field and then planted quite a lot of corn 
and oats. 
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At about three o'clock, Red Eagle came along. He 
seemed rather excited. 

“You come queec k,”’ he said. * Heap big bear. Bring 
guns. 

Hugh and I had always wanted to shoot a bear, so we 
grabbed our guns and ran after Red Eagle. 

After walking through the woods for about ten minutes 
we saw a big, black bear rising on his hind legs. We raised 
our guns, but Red Eagle was quicker then we were, and 
killed him with one shot. 

As we ran forward a second bear rose from behind some 
bushes 

We stopped suddenly and Hugh and I fired our guns 
at the same time. But in our excitement we missed, and 
the bear came towards us. 

Red Eagle got behind the bear, and kneeling on the 
cround, aimed and fired, and she fell, shot through the heart. 
Then we ran forward and what do you think we found? 
Well, we found two of the littlest, blackest, baby bears 
you ever saw. . 
~ We carried them home and in a few weeks they became 
quite tame and followed us around just like little dogs. 

We offered one to Red Eagle, but he wouldn’t take it. 
But he took the skins of the two big bears and sold them. 

That night when father and mother came home and we 
told them of our adventure, father said, “I am glad those 
bears were killed for I am sure they have been killing some 
of our stock. Now, since you worked so hard in the field 
to-day, 1 think you have earned a holiday, so to-morrow 
you may go fishing with Red Eagle.” 


WHAT THE BIRDS TAUGHT SIDNEY 

“Come, Sidney,” called mother one Saturday morning, 
“the woodbox is empty and I need a pail of water.” 

Sidney got the wood and water, but he grumbled a good 
deal. 

“IT don’t see why I have to work all the time,” he said 
to himself. “I wish I were a bird. The birds have noth- 
ing to do, but fly around and have a good time.” 

He walked out to the garden and threw himself down 
on the grass. 

“There are some birds now,” he said. “See them fly. 
[ wish I could fly. I wonder what those two birds are 
doing over there. Why, they are making a nest in that 
apple tree. How busy they are! Just see them carry 
those sticks and straws. And if there isn’t a woodpecker 
pecking away at that maple tree. He has to work hard 
for his dinner.” 

“Well, if little birds can work so hard all day, I think a 
great big boy like me should be able to do a little work 
without grumbling. I’d be ashamed *» have a little bird 
beat me.” 


THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPER 
(Adapted) 

Once upon a time there were some ants who were hard 
at work, gathering food for winter. Back and forth they 
went from morning till night and no matter how tired they 
got, they never stopped. 

One day a grasshopper came dancing along. 

She stopped a moment to watch the ants. 

“Do you like to work?” she asked. 

“Well,” said the ants, ‘we must work whether we like 
it or not.” 

“Why?” asked the grasshopper. 

“Because we must gather food for winter.” 

“TI don’t like to work,” said the grasshopper, “so I’m 
going to dance and play all summer.” 

“And what shall you do when winter comes?” asked the 
ants. 

“Oh, I'm not thinking of winter, now,” said the grass- 
hopper, as she hopped away. 

After awhile winter came, but the ants were resting 
snugly in their house with plenty of food in their cellar. 

One cold stormy day a knock came at the door and there 
stood the lazy grasshopper. 
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Please let me live with you,” she said. “I played and 
danced all summer and now I have nothing to eat.” 

“No,” said the ants,” you cannot live with us. We 
don’t want lazy folks around. You'll have to dance all 
winter to keep warm,” and they shut the door and th 
poor grasshopper shivered as she slowly hopped 


REFERENCES FOR OTHER STORIES 
Polly Flinders’ Apron — Mother Goose Villag 
The Thrifty Squirrels — Child’s World. 
Mrs. Flyaway — Child’s World. 
Giant Laziness — Neher. 
Bees and Ants — Seaside and Wayside. 
Ant and Cricket — Baldwin's Fairy Tales. 
Beaver Story — Bakewell. 
Why the Magpie’s Nest is Not Well Built Bo 
Nature Myths. 


The House in the Wood Grimm. 


Picture Study 
Effie L. Bean 
THE HAYMAKER — Adan 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

What do you see-in this picture? 

Is this an outdoor or an indoor picture? 

What tells you? 

How many people do you see? 

What is the girl doing? 

How is she dressed? 

What was she doing a moment ago? 

What tool did she use? 

Did you ever see a rake like that one? 

Of what is it made? 

Is it a strong one? 

Who is this girl? 

Is this a city or a country picture? 

Is this girl working all alone? 

Is she lonesome? 

Will she stay all day? 

Did she bring her dinner? 

Why is she raking the hay? 

What is the hay for? 

Before it was hay, what was it? 

Who do you suppose cut the grass? 

How was it cut? 

How is the grass on our lawns cut? 

Would a lawn mower do for a field of tall grass? 

(Show pictures of mowing machines.) 

Before people had mowing machines what did they use? 

In the picture, did the girl begin raking the hay as soon 
as it was cut? 7 

Why not? 

After grass is cut, what must be done? 

(It must be spread, turned and dried.) 

Do the present farmers rake hay by hand as the girl in 
the picture is doing? 

How is it done? 

What are these piles of hay called? 

How are these haycocks protected from rain and dew? 

How are they taken from the field? 

Where is the hay stored? 

In the picture what do you see in the background? 

What kind of trees are they? 

Is the sun shining? 

What tire of day is it? 

Do you think there are other workers in the field? 

Where are they? 

Is it a common sight to see women working in the fields 
t»-day? 

Was it a common thing long ago? 

Why was it necessary? 

What season is #? 

What tells you? 

Is this girl working in the sun or shade? 

What do you suppose there is beyond the haycock? 
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What would be a good name for this picture? 
Give title of picture. 
Why is it a good name? 
Who painted this picture? 
What is the center of interest? 
Why did the artist paint such a picture? 
10 you think he had ever seen such a place? 
In what does the beauty of this picture lie? 
Do you like it? Why? 
Were you ever on a farm? 
Did you ever rake hay? 
Did you ever play or roll in the hay? 
Was it fun? 
THE HAYLOFT 
Through all the pleasant meadow-side 
The grass grew shoulder high, 
Till the shining scythes went far and wide 
And cut it down to dry. 
These green and sweetly smelling crops, 
They led in wagons home; 
And they piled them here in mountain-tops 
For mountaineers to roam. 


Here is Mount Clear, Mount Rusty Nail, 
Mount Eagle and Mount High. 
The mice that in these mountains dwell 
No happier are than I. 
Oh what a joy to clamber there, 
Oh what a place for play, 
With the sweet, the dim, the dusty air, 
The happy hills of hay. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 
OTHER Goop PICTURES FOR STUDY 
The Potato Planters — Millet. Plowing — Rosa Bonheur. 
Woman Churning — Millet. The Spinner — Maes. 
A Village Blacksmith — Herring. The Mowers — Dupre. 
End of Labor — Breton. The Old Mill — Schultz. 
The Gleaners — Millet. Recall of the Gleaners — Breton. 


From Far Japan 
Rachel Weston 

These eight little glimpses of child life in Japan, are so 
designed that they may be hektographed on postcards for 
the children to color. Select one of the designs and hekto- 
graph a copy for each child on tinted paper, soft green or 
a warmgray. If possible, use the Munsell crayons or water 
colors, which will give quite fascinating results. Tell the 
children of the beautiful painstaking work of the Japanese 
artists and urge that they use as great care as may be with 
brushes and pencils. Tell them of the lovely land of flowers 
where the children, in quaint little gowns, are as gay as the 
blossoms and butterflies they frolic among. Let the small 
artists find the story in the picture and with them plan 
the colors to use in this special glimpse of Japanese joy. 

Just a few hints about the coloring may help a bit. The 
two small people watching the happiness bats are seen 
against a twilight sky of pale yellow with a touch of red 
at the horizon. The figures and the hillside should be in 
darker colors, that they may stand out against the light sky. 

The wistaria flowers in the window picture are to be 
done in middle purple; the vine and window background 
in neutral gray; the little girl in maxima and middle yellow, 
and the boy in middle yellow. Use middle red for the faces. 
Don’t encourage too many colors in one picture. 

I have a feeling no one will be happy unless the monkey 
can wear a red coat. Let the lantern and the figures in the 
child’s gown be a softer, lighter red and use greens and 
grays for the other colors. 
~ Tn many a Japanese garden will be found an old stone 
lantern made of soft volcanic rock. Such a lantern, or 
ishi-doro, makes a fine setting for a game of hide-and-seek. 
If this be the picture chosen let the green paper form the 
garden background. Do the tree trunk and lantern in 
gray, the baby’s kimono in blue and yellow, and the little 
brother’s in green. 

The dauntless spirit of the primary grade delights in 
“making up” pictures of its own. For the inspiration of 
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such baby masterpieces, these eight little studies might be 
cut out and mounted that the kiddies grow familiar with 
the look of their little neighbors in Japan, should such be 
the subject they are to illustrate. (See next page.) 
Table Stories 
Mignon Martineau 
(See illustrations on pages 300 and 301) 
GAIN the blossoms come to tell their wonderful 
story of life after seeming death. 
Suppose we step in our magic car and speed far, 
far away to Japan where the blossom’s arrival is ° 
celebrated royally. This Table Story can easily be made 
the “feature” story of the year for its attractiveness when 
completed. 

Give short drill on location of Japan, its people and their 
customs. Language and memory work based on this 
geography lesson will strengthen our aim to familiarize the 
pupils with that country. 

Many delightful Japanese stories and songs can be easily 
found to lighten and brighten any lesson that even hints 
at becoming monotonous. 


Lesson I 

The sacred Japanese mountain is the important back- 
ground feature. To bring this out to best advantage have 
papers for background pasted together. When dry, place 
on side table and leave the painting for a couple of pupils. 
It is well to lightly sketch in mountain to secure good pro- 
portions. Use soft gray verging at times into green. 
Leave summit white. This can be brought out distinctly 
by blue clouds surrounding it. Remainder of class can 
be working on shrubbery to be placed in rear of setting. 
Use heaviest paper available. 


Lesson II 
Tea house is side table work. Use heavy china or straw- 
board. Make pattern for one side, then trace three sides, 


leaving front of house open. Adhesive tape used by sta- 
tioners for sealing packages will work wonders in holding 
together troublesome corners. Otherwise leave flaps for 
pasting or use brass paper clamps. Floor can be made by 
bending ends of strawboard down to make it set on ground. 
Unless grade is advanced make roof very simply, folding 
paper through center and fastening over sides by means of 
tape or paste. 

Remainder of class will enjoy sketching Japanese figures 
as costume makes them easy and the bright colors are at- 
tractive. Teacher should place large drawings on board or 
have a child pose in costume. 


Lesson III 

Decide upon size you wish rickshaw, then distribute pieces 
of card or china board large enough to cut each part. Have 
pupils make pattern of one side and one wheel on Manila 
paper, then trace on cardboard and cut out the two sides 
and wheels. Seat, floor, and dash board can be made by 
bending single strip of paper. Bend once for back, again 
for seat, again for height of seat and once more for front. 

To fasten seat to side paste little strips under seat to 
side. It takes a few minutes for these to dry, but they will 
hold. Get one side fastened securely before attempting 
other side. Paste wheels to sides, then add shafts. 


Lesson IV 

From thin pink paper cut tiny blossoms and fasten with 
paste or fine wire to little twigs to be used for trees. A few 
tiny painted lanterns will add beazty to scene. They can be 
placed in tea house and between trees. A small pan filled 
with water will serve for pond and I urge teachers to allow 
pupils to bring real sod for the ground. Sink pan in sod 
to be filled with water for pond. 

If each part is carefully constructed the finished product 
is a beautiful little scene which attracts much attention. 

Note These Stories are not intended to cover a drawing course. 
Their aim is to arouse interest and broaden knowledge through correla- 
tion with other subjects. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


(Book rights reserved) 


OBJECT TEACHING 
HEN children are learning to read, words are not 
taught them by means of the written symbol alone. 
On the contrary they learn such words as “ jump” 
“sing,” “doll,” “red,’’ which denote an action, 
an object, or a quality, by performing the action, seeing 
the object or a picture of it, and connecting the quality 
with some well-known article or event. Even more 
abstract words are associated in a phrase with one already 
known (at home, in school), presented in groups (with 
them, with me, it is, it is not), or connected with a simple 
motion (as, a beckoning finger for ‘‘come,’ a shake of the 
head for “no,” pointing upward for “up.’’) 

The propriety of this sort of teaching is unquestioned in 
reading work. The association of new symbols with familiar 
ideas is regarded as necessary and economical. 

In the first work with numbers, too, objects are used by 
most teachers almost exclusively. But too many of them 
drop the objects as soon as certain facts have been “de- 
veloped,” not giving time for permanent mental pictures 
to form, or for distinct imagery. The number sense de- 
velops slowly in many children, and this development should 
not be hindered by the lack of an objective background 
for the number concepts. 

Too much can hardly be said along this line; for those 
teachers who already agree with what has just been said 
will certainly get no harm from having their position thus 
briefly reviewed, while teachers who are inclined to hurry 
over the objective work as babyish and a waste of time, 
may be induced to ponder a little on its value as greater 
than at first appears. Our own minds are often cleared 
of misconceptions when we actually see some picture or 
scene of which we have read and heard,-and with which 
we had supposed ourselves familiar: and we always feel a 
peculiar interest when certain things are spoken of which 
we know thoroughly, because we have a sufficient back- 
ground of concrete experience. This sense of security and 
power comes to children whose early arithmetic work is 
based on experience with things instead of the manipula- 
tion of symbols. 

There is, of course, the other side of the question. Object 
teaching, if continued too long, becomes weakening instead 
of strengthening. It also fails beyond a certain point to 
be economical. 

However, there is small danger that most of us will err 
on the side of giving too much time to concrete experience 
with materials, to the exclusion of the figure work. On the 
contrary, it is one of the common mistakes of inexperienced 
teachers to proceed too hurriedly to the abstract work, with- 
out realizing that not only time but effort would be saved 
in the end by holding to the objects as long as needful. 

Every teacher should guard against minimizing objective 
work, until such a time as her pupils have a suitable back- 
ground and a reasonably clear conception of abstract num- 
ber. Then only should objects be even temporarily aban- 
doned; and they should be reverted to again and again in 
reviewing old combinations or processes whose impress 
has become blurred, as well as in developing new facts 
or processes, and as a means of proving answers. 


WHAT OBJECTS TO USE 

In some schools one set of objects, as wooden measures 
or pegs, is used constantly, with no variety from day to day; 
but such use of any material, however good, is bound to 
become tiresome to children, and will tend also to interfere 
with their mental efforts to think of a number abstractly. 
Teachers should remind themselves of Pestalozzi, who 
picked up little stones, sticks, or whatever was convenient, 
to illustrate his number lessons, and should imitate him 


by supplying to their pupils a considerable variety of suit 
able objective material. 

When a large group or an entire class of children are to 
have objects with which to work, several things have to be 
considered in selecting just the right things to use, 
Medium-sized objects must be chosen, rolling articles 
eliminated, and certain things, like picture cards or objects 
of various colors avoided because they are so interesting 
in themselves that it is hard to get pupils’ attention con- 
centrated on what is to be done with them. 

A list of objects suitable for school use is given below, 
The articles in the second column have the disadvantage 
of considerable variability in size; those in the third are 
inferior to the others in that they are liable to roll; all are 
however of value for occasional use: 


measures leaves 


spe ols 
tablets nuts 


checker men 


blocks pumpkin seeds halma men 
uncolored sticks corn tiddledy winks 
uncolored pegs stones 

shells 


These should be put by the teacher in any convenient 
place and brought out from day to day as needed. For 
shells or stones, wooden boxes are almost necessary. The 
other things can easily be kept in shoe boxes or Manila 
envelopes. If possible, a sufficient amount of each should 
be provided to supply an entire class or group, so that only 
one kind of material need be used on any given day. 


THE ZERO DIFFICULTY 


One of the things apparently neglected in early primary 
work is the treatment of the zero. So pronounced is the lack 
of ability to successfully manipulate ciphers, that teachers 
in the upper primary and early grammar grades commonly 
complain that children cannot treat them with facility; 
while writers on arithmetical subjects make special n ention 
of the “zero” difficulty. Such an example as 562 X 302 
is quite as likely to be solved by the average child- 


562 562 
x 302 K 302 
or . 
1124 1124 
562 1GS6 
LOS6 


as in the correct form; and examples like 3208 1004 will 
be wrong still more often. 

The reason for such mistakes is clear. Children are 
systematically taught to regard zeros as “nothing at all”; 
in other words, their heads are never troubled by examples 
containing them. Very few teachers add to their list of 
number facts to be learned such combinations as: 


a O+5 if () 


OXxX7 oT 0 10+ 0 
or teach counting after this manner: 
0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 


Consequently, to their pupils a zero means nothing and 
therefore is to be ignored. 

Readers of “The Montessori Method” will recall that 
the cardboard and sandpaper figures there described in- 
clude “0” as well as the other nine digits, and that one 0! 
the most attractive features of a certain game played with 
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them, was the possibility of turning it up instead of one of 
the others; in which case the little child who got it would 
not fetch a group of objects to fit her number like the others, 
but would remain quietly apart, saying “It is the zero.” 
By means of such a game as this, the attention was called 
to “0,” not as meaning “nothing at all,” but as having a 
different significance from that indicated by the other num- 
bers. 

Undue emphasis on zeros and zero combinations is not 
necessary or desirable in early drill, though even here it 
has its place. It is certain, however, that in later work 
more attention should be paid the zero than is now the 
case; and teachers in the Second, Third, and Fourth Grades 
should endeavor by means of proper oral exercises to give 
such clear-cut notions about zeros, that later difficulties 
met in written work will disappear altogether, or at least 
be in a measure forestalled. 


THE TEACHING OF FRACTIONS 

The fraction idea is implied and constantly used in very 
early arithmetic work. Such phrases as “a quarter of a 
dollar,” half of the paper,” “one-third of the class,” are 
understood by very young children, while the expression 
of these in figures (}, 3, 4) offers no especial difficulty. 

These simplest fractional concepts come to children 
naturally —.in other words, objectively, and as they require 
them. In precisely the same way must further work be 
developed. Each fraction should come as a need for it 
arises, until by the time that the primary grades are com- 
pleted, a correct notion of all those as far as §, or perhaps 
%. has been acquired, the work being largely oral and 
treated as being merely one way of expressing numerical 
ideas. 

The use of objective material is a necessity. This 
should not be of one kind alone and should consist, not of 
elaborate and expensive devices, but of the familiar paper 
folding exercises, tablets, cubes, or other simple material. 
It is imperative that there should be a variety to the ob- 
jective work, and desirable also that articles which exactly 
duplicate each other (for instance, square inches not 
oranges) be used. In other words, the inexact or qualitative 
unit should be avoided for the exact or quantitative. 

Perhaps the best objective mediums for the first fraction 
work are the standard measures (3 days= 3 week,8 ounces 
= }pound). In using these each fraction should apply to 
ome fact in the table of denominate numbers ($3, rather 
chan $2, 3 feet rather than +’, feet), reserving other fractions, 
which do not correspond to any scale of measures, to be 
introduced later. 

A foolish waste of time is the undue emphasis so often 
placed on exercises such as 


OR 





The division of a unit into parts is not only the easiest 
fractional idea to grasp, but far less valuable than the par- 
tition of a group or collection of objects, upon which the 
greater part of the time should be spent. 

And just as each multiplication table is taken up singly, 
so every fraction must be separately taught; for instance, 
sixths are not necessarily known because fourths are fa- 
miliar, or } + 44; because } + { can be solved. Each comes 
as a concept more or less familiar, and yet somewhat new; 
and since the fractions commonly used are so few, it is easier 
in the end to regard every fresh one as something unknown, 
and teach it as carefully as the first. 

Explanation of the simp!e processes needful in the pri- 
mary grades is ill-timed and premature. The fractional 
notions should be learned by illustration (4 = 34; with the 
tuler, 3 = +5 with pennies) and by figure work. There 
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is no greater mistake, and nothing which so contributes 
to the difficulties experienced by many children in work with 
fractions, than the demand for explanation or rules at so 
early a stage in their mental development. 

This practice, and the insistence by both parents and 
teachers that fractions are hard to comprehend because 
different from work with integers, are the two main reasons 
why so many children consider this part of arithmetic diffi 
cult, and dread and dislike it accordingly. 


THE THREE KINDS OF FRACTIONAL IDEAS 

The simplest fractional idea is the breaking of a unit 
or single object into equal parts for instance, 4 of 
circle, } and } of a cube or prism. 

The second fractional idea in order of difficulty is a part 
of a collection of objects ; 
of a dozen. 

The third and most difficult notion is that based o1 
ratio. Ten cents is ;y as much as $1.00; a foot is } as long 
as a yard; not that they are ,', or } of the larger unit, but 
jy and 3 as much. 

It would, of course, be absurd to draw the attention of 
children to these distinctions, which must be absorbed more 
or less subconsciously. If, however, the teacher does no 
keep them in mind, she will probably fail to emphasize each, 
thus operating against the ultimate progress of her pupils 
in their comprehension of the three distinct fractional 
concepts. 


of 15 squares, }§ of 9 pegs, 





Number Games 


Prepared by Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Indiana, Publix 
Schools, Gail Calmerton, Primary Supervisor.) 


MORRA OR COUNTING GAME 


Children sit in a circle. Each one holds up any number 
of fingers from one to five. Each one guesses how many 
he thinks are up. One child in center actually counts their 
fingers. The child who guessed nearest the correct number 
is the next to stand in center. — Adapted from Teacher's 
College Record 


MUSICAL CHAIRS 


One combination card is placed on every desk occupied 
by a child except one. Children march around while 
teacher plays softly on piano or hums. When she stops 
suddenly they scramble for a seat. One is left out. He 
passes down the aisles and hears the children give answers 
of combinations on desks. — Original 


RING TOSS 


Play on floor. A stake and four rings are necessary. 
Class is divided into four parts. 

One child at a time tosses ring, trying to get it over the 
stake. If he does it counts him 12 x 3. If he does not it 
falls in one of the squares. Each one writes record on 





6x3 | 9x3 2x3 
| 
3x3 10X3 
} STAKE 
7 Wx 3 _ 
5x3 8x3 7X3 


| 
the blackboard. After everyone has had a turn a pupil 
from each part of the class adds the scores of the different 
sides. That side having the largest amount wins. 
— Adapted from Teacher's College Record 
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Folk Songs and Dances 


The Padstow Map Song 
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Solo Go to the green wood, youths every Solo Where are the young men that Solo 
one, should dance? 





The summer and the May, O, 
To fetch the May-bush home, 
And winter is away, O. 


Cho. Unite and unite, etc. Cho. 


The summer and the May, O; 
Some are away in France, 
And winter is away, O. 


Unite and unite, etc. 


Cho. 


Where are the maidens that should 
sing? 
The summer and the May, O; 
They’re all gone flower gathering, 
And winter is away, O 


Unite and unite, etc. 
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Folk Dancing for Primary Grades 





BLUE, YES, BLUE 
(German, from G. Meyer: Singtanze) 
Blue, yes, blue are all my dresses, 
Blue, yes, blue is all that I have; 
Therefore love I all that blue is, 
*Cause my sweetheart a soldier is. 
Green, yes, green are all my dresses, etc. 
Cause my sweetheart a hunter is. 
Make up verses about any color desired; thus red may 
| be the butcher, white the baker, black the chimney-sweep, 
etc. . . . . . . 
Dancers couplewise in big circle, gentlemen on the inside, 
ladies on the outside. Usual position as for round dances. 
Take a step forward on toe of outer foot; raise inner foot 
m toe and draw it up to outer foot; at first note of second 
measure lower both heels. At 2 couples turn quickly half 
way round to the right, then take two of the same steps 


Lida Siboni Hanson 


in same direction of hall, lady this time beginning with left, 
gentleman with right. At 3 couples again turn quickly hali 
way round to the right. 3 like 1, 4 like 2. 

Repeat. 

Zweitrit in place to the right, in repeating to the left 
(from 5 to end). 

In repeating the dance lady dances with the gentlema: 
of the next couple to the right, and so on, until she again 
has her original partner. 


FORWARD DANCE 
(anish) 
Usual position. 
Polka (1-4). 
One chassé step forward, gentleman beginning with left 
foot, lady with nght (5); lady stamps first with left foot, 
then with right, gentleman the reverse (6). One chassé 


Blue, Yes, Blue 


Slowly 
» 7 
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Blue, Yes, Blue 


step backward, gentleman beginning with right foot, lady 
with left: (7); lady stamps first with right foot, then with 
left, gentleman the reverse. 

Chassé: Left (right) foot takes one step forward, right 
(left) foot is drawn quickly after. Left (right) foot takes 
another step in same direction as before. 

An easily taught, and, when well performed, very pretty 
little dance. 


A May Day Celebration 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


N previous years we had celebrated May Day simply 
by learning a poem or a song and making some kind 
of May-baskets. The children had never seen a real 
May Day celebration with a May-pole dance. So we 

decided to have one. 

During the language and story periods the children were 
told about the May Day festivities in the early days of 
England. How the village people used to go to the woods 
on the first day of May and bring home early in the morn- 
ing flowers and branches of Mayflowers. This bringing 
the flowers home was called “Bringing home the May.” 
Then all joined in the May Day festivities, the Queen was 
chosen and crowned, and the May-pole on the village green 
was wound while there were music and dancing. 

For our May-pole we made use of a tall tree in the school 
play-ground. As high on this tree as possible were fastened 
the streamers with which the May-pole was to be wound. 
The children had prepared these streamers by cutting strips 
of thick drawing paper five inches by one and a half inches 
and pasting these in connected rings like the kindergarten 
paper chains. When thoroughly dry, these were found to 
be not only pretty but more durable than ordinary stream- 
ers. Each child also made a length of this kind of chain 
to wear as a May Day garland, as seen in the picture, 
flowers usually being scarce in this climate at May time. 
We secured a basket of wild flowers, however, for our May 
Queen. 

There are various ways of choosing the May Day Queen: 
by vote, by drawing slips which have the names written 
on them, by choosing the largest or smallest girl, or one 
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who has the neatest or the most correct papers for a giver 
length of time. 

We chose by vote our smallest girl. (See picture.) She 
wore a golden crown and a garland, and carried her sceptr 
and basket of flowers right royally as she stepped daint 
yet with quaint dignity, along the walk in her plac 
head of her line of willing subjects. Then she stood at on 
side, and the children circled the tree or May-pole, each 
child taking one streamer and stepping out to a point ; 
feet from the May-pole tree. 

As they stood in place before beginning to wind the May- 
pole, all the children recited in concert: : 
Sing and dance this happy day, 

lor it is the merry May, 
Birds and flowers have come to stay, 
Oh, come and join us in our play 

The streamers were held as high as the shoulder in the 
right hand. The children marched around to the right 
until the streamers were closely wound on the May-pole, 
then reversing, they skipped to the left to unwind. Or the 
children may first skip and then march to unwind. This is 
the simplest way, and unless the children have previously 
wound a May-pole, this way will probably have to be used 
at first. 

Next the children formed two circles, an inner and an 
outer. The inner marched, or skipped or danced to the 
right, the outer to the left, and then each reversed, as be- 
fore, to unwind. 

As they danced and wound the May-pole the children 
sang the following song to the familiar tune of “The 
Muffin Man”: 

Oh, do you know the May Queen dear, 

The May Queen dear, the May Queen dear 

Oh, do you know the May Queen dear, 
We are to crown to-day 


Oh, yes, we know the May Queen dear, 

The May Queen dear, the May Queen dear; 

Oh, yes, we know the May Queen dear, 
Who will be crowned to-day. 


Oh, then where is the May-pole gay, 

The May-pole gay, the May-pole gay; 

Oh, then where is the May-pole gay, 
That we shall wind to-day? 


Now we can see the May -pole gay, 

The May-pole gay, the May-pole gay; 

Now we can see the May-pole gay, 
All ready for our play. 


Come, boys and girls, come, one and all, 

Now dance and sing, both great and small; 

We'll crown our May Queen first of all 
Then wind our May-pole tall. 

Any quick May or spring song may be used, or the chil- 
dren may dance to the music of the victrola if there is one 
at the school or if one could be borrowed for the occasion 
Or, if the children simply march or skip around, one of th 
older boys might beat the drum. The children generally 
enjoy singing as they dance and wind the streamers 

There are various and complicated ways of winding the 
May-pole which may be used with older children or with 
the smaller ones if the May-pole is wound as an outdoor 
exercise or game once or twice a week through the month of 
May. 

One way is to have the children stand alternately right 
and left, half of them holding the streamers in the right 
hand and half in the left. Each child facing the right passes 
under the streamer held by the one opposite facing the left, 
allowing the next child going to the left to pass under his 
streamer, and so on, in and out, over and under, the stream- 
ers are woven as the children cance. 
the streamers. ‘ 

Another winding is made by grouping the children in 
groups of three each, and each of these groups braiding 
loosely their streamers, and then one child from each group 
winding the May-pole with the braided streamers, while 
the other children sing or clap their hands, and the May 
Queen waves her sceptre or flowers. 


Reverse to unwind 
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A May Day Celebration 


A May Pageant 


Claire Foster 


INTRODUCTION 
HIS play has a rather unattractive name; but the 
children chose it. 
We talked over the seasons, how they followed 
each other and the attributes of each. Winter was 
strong at first, became weaker and weaker, and gradually 
disappeared as Spring approached. Some child had seen 
winter represented as an old man with white hair; another 
had read or been told that Spring was a young and beautiful 
woman. 

Thus we had our two principal characters. Winter 
must be defeated and Spring be triumphant. That was 
the plot. 

Frost is the first sign of winter, so we began with the 
frost fairies; then Winter came with Winds and Snow, 
People enjoying him for a time. 

Spring arrives, finding Winter in possession. As the 
sun warms the land, Spring had the sunbeams worst the 
frost fairies. Winter had his Winds, so Spring was given 
Breezes. A list of birds and flowers was made and a certain 
number chosen. 

The dialogue between Winter and Spring was altogether 
the work of the children with no aid from anyone. It was 
a class composition. 

The poetry for Winter’s speech to the Winds, the intro- 
duction of the blue jay and the robin, were compiled by the 
children. They got their material from supplementary 
readers and books at home. 

For instance, they were told that in the book put into 
their hands was a poem describing the robin. Find it, 
read it, select the four best lines for our purpose. Be sure 
that the chosen lines make sense when put together. Each 
child’s production was read in class and the best chosen. 

The woodpecker is from a familiar song, put together in 
the same way. The lark was supplied by a mother. The 
daffodils came from a postcard. All of the other flowers 
were copied directly from “ Flower Children,” by Elizabeth 
Gordon. The book was brought in by a pupil. 

The songs calling for the Sunbeams and the departure of 
the Breezes were made up by the children with a great deal 
of help by myself. The other two were selected and copied 
outright. 

The folk dances had been taught in connection with 
regular work. We took all or part of them as I thought best. 

Then the different parts were put together with much 
argument and expostulation. I interfered enough to keep 
it a unit. 

The “Fays’’ were added because of the dance’s popu- 
larity. I put in the “Spring Revel” in order that each 
child in the room might have a part. The play was writ- 
ten by the 4 B, but the 3 A’s took part in the performance. 


CONFLICT OF WINTER AND SPRING 


Composed and compiled by the 4B Grade of the Marietta School, 
assisted and directed by their teacher. 


1 Coming of the Frost Fairies. 


A rhythmic exercise by any number. Upon the completion of this, 
the fairies go to the back of the throne. 


2 Enter Winter and his Winds. 


Winter (speaking) 
(“From Aldine Third Reader. Newson & Company, Publishers. 
By permission.) 
Blow, winds, blow! 
Drift the flying snow! 
Send it twirling, twirling overhead! 
Shriek, winds, shriek! 
Make the branches creak. 


(The Winds escort Winter to his throne.) 


3  Winter’s Subjects enter singing: 


From the First Educational Music Reader, permission of Ginn & 
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4 Frolic of the Subjects. 


(There may be any number of “subjects.’””’ They play as they 
would during a snow storm, for about three minutes, putting much life 
and energy into it. Suddenly all their life and spirits leave them and 
they dejectedly move to the back of the stage as Spring and her Breezes 
appear.) 


5 Enter Spring with two Breezes. 


Spring Good-morning, King Winter. Are you still 
here? 

Winter Yes, 1am here. See how the children love me! 

Spring You must go away, for it is my time to rule over 
this land. 
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Winter You will have to fight for it before you can rule 
over this land. I have more power than you, for when | 
shake my white hair snowflakes fall. When I send my 
frost fairies out, they paint up windows and freeze many 
things. 

Spring I have more power than you, for I can melt your 
snow and ice My sunbeams and spring breezes help me. 
As fast as your frost fairies freeze things, then my sunbeams 
will melt it all. 

Winter As fast as you melt my snow and ice, I will freeze 
it again. My frost fairies are stronger than your sunbeams. 
Spring You may think so, but I think they are not. 

Winter Let the frost fairies and sunbeams try to see 
who is the stronger and whoever wins may rule over this 
land. Come, Frost Fairies. 


6 Call for the Sunbeams. 


Spring goes to the side front singing the following. Sunbeams ap- 
pear either singly or in pairs. Each takes his place opposite a Frost 
Fairy. The Frost Fairies are all ready in position having responded 
to Winter’s call.) 


Spring (singing) 
Come little sunbeams, do your best 
Ice and snow to melt; 
Show your presence on the land, 
Let your warmth be felt’ 
Show King Winter how you work, 
Let your beams fall low 
Till he sees that you are stronger 
Than ice and snow. 
These words were set to the music of “ Awakening,’ Gaynor, No. 
2. It can be recited just as effectively as sung, however. 


7 The Conflict (a Folk Dance). 


Play thru 6 times 
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From ‘‘Oxdanzen.”’ By permission of Elizabeth Burchenal and G. 
Schirmer. Copyright, 1909, G. Schirmer.) 


When it is apparent that the Sunbeams are to win, Winter, his 
Winds and his Subjects, looking weary and dejected, leave the stage 
followed by the defeated Frost Fairies. Spring is then escorted to the 
vacant throne by the two Breezes. When she is seated the Sunbeams 
form before her for their “triumph.” 


8 Triumph of the Sunbeams (a Folk Dance 
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From Highland Schottische. From *‘‘ Folk Dances and Gam 
Caroline Crawford, copyright, 1908, by The A. S. Barnes Con 


9 Departure of the Breezes 

Spring, standing in front of the throne, sends her Bre 
birds and flowers by the following song 
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come thro’ the loam; Tell gently,sure-ly I am here 


10 Heralding of the Birds and Flowers. 


(Breezes take turns bringing in and introducing the birds and flow- 
ers, placing each in position for the next Folk Dance. 


From Aldine Third Reader. Newson & Company, Publishers. 
By permission.) 
O blue jay, up in the maple tree, 
Did you dip your wings in azure dye 
When April began to paint the sky? 
You, the bonniest bit of Spring, 


Daffy down dillies, first flowers of Spring 
Love, happiness, and good fortune bring. 
From Aldine Third Reader. Newson & Company, Publishers. 
By permission.) , 
Rollicking Robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he know 
That April rain carries off the snow? 
The next three stanzas are from ‘“‘ Flower Children.” P. F. Volland 
& Co., Publishers. By permission. 
Hyacinth, the pretty thing 
Comes to us in early spring; 
Say she always loves to hear 
Easter bells a-ringing clear. 


Pussy Willow said, “* Meow! 
Wish some one would tell me how 
Other kittens get around 
And roll and frolic on the ground.” 
Modest little Violet 
Was her loving mother’s pet, 
Didn’t care to go and play, 
Rather stay at home all day. 
From the ‘Common School Book of Vocal Music Neg pe rmission of 
Silver, Burdett & Company.) 
There’s some one coming down the maple tre 
In a cap quite as red as a barberry. 
And he’s singing a laughing melody 
Tap, tipy tap, tap, tap. 


es) 
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From “Flower Children.” P. F. Volland & Co., Publishers. | 
permission.) 
Lily of the valley said, 
‘She guessed she was a sleepy head”’; 
But she got up and dressed for town 
In her new gzeen tailored gown. 
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Che lark is up to meet the sun, 
Is ever on the wing; 

rhe day its labor has begun, 
The woods with music ring. 


The next three stanzas are from “ Flower Children.” P.F. Volland 


& Publishers. By permission.) 

Lady tulip, stately dame, 

From across the ocean came; 
Liked this country very much 
Although she only spoke in Dutch. 


Pansies like the shaded places, 
With their friendly little faces, 
Always seem to smile and say, 
“How are all the folks to-day?” 
Apple blossom is a fairy 
Swinging in a tree so airy; 
By and by the little sprite 
Sprinkles the ground with pink and white. 


11 Greeting of the Birds to the Flowers (Folk Dance). 
re 
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From “I See You.” By permission of Elizabeth Burchenal and G. 
Schirmer. Copyright, 1909, by G. Schirmer. 

Spring Herald (bowing to Spring) 
to show their joy. 


Even the fairies want 


12 Coming of the Funny Fays (Folk Dance). 
Spring Herald And the children, too. 


13 Spring Revel (Folk Dance). 


Spring comes to center front with a Breeze on each side; back 
of them the Sunbeams, then the birds, flowers, revelers and fays. All 
sing the following; then pass from the stage, a line at a time to the 
music of a lively march. 
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world new glo-ry takes,The worldnew glo-ry takes! 


DIRECTIONS FOR FoLtK DANCES 
1 Coming of the Frost Fairies. 
“Frost Fairies” 
2 The Conflict. 


(See music on page 314.) 


- Primary Education, January, 1916. 


I 

Measure 1 — Dancers stand still. 
Measure 2 — On the first count of the second measure, the Frost 
Fairies, with knees straight, make a deep bow to the Sunbeams and 
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return to standing position. At the same time, the Sunbeams 
body erect, bend both knees and immediately return to standing px 
tion. 

Measure } Dancers stand still 

Measure 4 — On the first count of the measure th 
the bow and the Frost Fairies bend the knees. 

Measures 5-8 — Repeat the same. 


nuke 


Sunbeam 


II 

Measure 1 — With hands on hips, dancers stand still. 

Measure 2 — Both spring and place the right foot forward, bringing 
the heel down hard (1); hold this position 2-3-4. 

Measure 3 — Dancers stand still. 

Measure 4 — Same as Measure 2, except that the left foot is used. 
Measure 5-8 — Repeat the same. 
Il 

Measure 1 — With hands on hips, dancers stand still. 

Measure 2— Each dancer turns a quarter-turn to the left, so 
that the right elbows touch and each looks directly at the other (1 
hold this position (2-3-4). 

Measure 3 Dancers stand still. 

Measure 4 30th make a quarter turn to the right, so that the 
left elbows touch (1); hold this position 2, 3, 4. 

Measures 5-8 — Repeat the same. 


IV 

Measure 1 — Dancers stand still. 

Measure 2— The Frost Fairies make a vigorous movement with 
the right arm as if boxing the Sunbeams’ left ears; at the same time 
the Sunbeams clap own palms together down in front making a sharp 
noise. 

Measure 3 — Dancers stand still. 

Measure 4— Same as Measure 2, but the Sunbeams strike and the 
Frost Fairies clap hands. 

Measures 5-8 —Repeat the same. 


Vv 

Measure 1 — Dancers stand still. 

Measure 2 — Each places his right hand upon his adversary’s head; 
both heads erect (1); the Frost Fairies pull the Sunbeams’ heads for- 
ward (2); hold 3-4. 

Measure 3 — Dancers stand still. 

Measure 4— Same as Measure 2, except that the Sunbeams pull 
the Frost Fairies’ heads forward. 

Measure 5-8 — Repeat the same. 


VI 

Measure 1 — Dancers stand still. 

Measure 2— Both strike diagonally forward with the right fist 
clenched, thrusting under adversary’s right arm (1); hold through 
2-3-4. 

Measure 3 — Dancers stand still. 

Measure 4— Thrust with the left fist and hold. 

Measures 5-8 — Repeat the same. 


9 


3 Sunbeams’ Triumph. 
(See music on page 314.) 
Dancers face partners either in a double circle or double line. 


I 
Touch right toe to side front (1). 
Bring foot up and back of knee (2). 
Touch toe again (3). 
Bring back of knee (4). 
Repeat (5-6-7-8). 
Repeat all, using the left foot. 
(Take each of these movements with a little hop.) 


When using the right foot, put right hand upon the right hip and let 
the left hand come over the head; the hand falling as gracefully as 


possible. Hands in opposite position when the left foot is used. 


I] 
Partners hook right elbows, running around to the left, keeping stey 
with music and swinging partner in place — 8 counts. 
Hook left elbows and swing to the right 8 counts. 
The whole dance may be repeated at pleasure. 


4 Greeting of Birds to the Flowers. 
(See music above.) 
Dancers form in two double lines facing each other. Ones in fron 
with hands on hips; twos with hands on partner’s shoulders. 


I 
No. 2 leans head to left and looks over partner’s shoulder at No. 
of opposite couple (first measure); repeat to right (second measure 


Measure 3 and 4, quick staccato movements looking to left and right. 


(Continued on page 325) 
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Two Plays for 


The Rattan Vine and the Rose 
Tree 


Daisy D. Stephenson 


(This vine-like rattan was brought from an Island to China a thou- 
sand years ago, by Chinese fisherman. It grows very rapidly, covering 
a house in about three years. It affords protection from the hot sun 
to the thin-roofed Chinese houses.) 


In the garden of a rich merchant lived the Lon-do-Tang 
(Rattan vine) and the Miu-Kwi (Rose tree). One day 
the rose tree said to the rattan vine, “ Lon-do-Tang, please 
tell me how you grow so fast. What do you eat that you 
are able to go wherever you wish? Nothing seems to stop 
you, even the stone fences and the clay roofs. There seems 
to be no danger for you. You care not for the heat of the 
sun when he is close in the summer time. You are not afraid 
when the rain rushes from dark places in the heavens.”’ 

The rattan vine, with a proud summer face, answered the 
rose tree, “Mrs. Rose Tree, you should be made to leave 
this garden. I have known you a long time. The master 
takes much care of you. Every morning he gives you 
water. In the winter time he gives you covering and a 
bed of straw. And yet you do not grow. You are nine 
years old, and only five or six feet tall. While I am only 
four years old, and my branches measure thousands of 
feet. You bear a few flowers in summer and that is all 
you do. You ought to be ashamed. I reach over this 
house and am climbing the fence on the other side. Next 
year I shall cover up another house. I keep the hot sun 
from the roof and make the master’s house cool. The 
children like to climb in my arms and swing. The birds 
build their nests in me, and the bugs like me too, because 
I give them a home and they feed upon my leaves. You 
are pretty, but who cares about that? The master’s wife 
sticks her hands on your thorns when she gathers your 
flowers. You are worth nothing, I think.” 

The rose tree quietly replied, “ Rattan Vine, with all your 

boasting, you cannot stand alone. I can do that, at least. 
I am not large, but my children are known to the world as 
the sweetest of flowers. I do not lean upon other things. If 
your fence or your house falls down, where then will be 
your vain, boastful head?” 
. Soon after this, there came a great storm. Many houses 
were destroyed and the fences fell to the ground. The roof 
of the merchant’s house was blown off. The proud vine 
was broken in many places, and lay low on the ground. 

But the rose tree stood firm. She reminded the rattan: 
“T told you it was dangerous to lean upon other things and 
never to stand by yourself. I would rather be independent. 
I shall stand forever in my own strength.” 


DRAMATIZATION 
ScENE — In a Chinese Garden 
(Rattan Vine, leaning on a house and a fence. Rose Tree, 
standing off alone. ) 


Rattan Vine 
Tree! 

Rose Tree Yes, indeed! How fine you are looking, 
Rattan Vine! Tell me how you grow so fast. What do 
you eat that you are able to climb over the roofs and fences. 
You do not seem to fear the rain that rushes from the sky, 
or the hot sun. 

Rattan Vine (proudly) I fear nothing! Mrs. Rose Tree, 
the master really should not allow you to grow in this garden. 
You have had such tender care, yet what can youdo? Why, 
the master even gives you a bed of straw in the winter. 
You are nine years old and only five feet tall. I am only 
four years old, but my branches measure thousands of feet. 


It is a lovely summer morning, Mrs. Rose 


May 1916 


Little Children 


You bear a few flowers in the summer, and that is all. You 
ought to be ashamed! 

Rose Tree (meekly) Ido what I was meant todo. Why 
are you so proud, Rattan Vine? 

Rattan Vine Because I am of so much importance. | 
cover this house now, and this fence. I keep the hot sun 
from the people. Next year, I shall cover another house. | 
am loved by the birds, who nest in me. The children 
climb in my arms and swing. Even the bugs make their 
home in me and feed on my leaves. You are pretty, but 
who cares about that? 

Rose Tree The master’s wife gathers my blossoms each 
day, and calls them beautiful. I perfume the house. | 
know I am not large, but at least I can stand alone. You 
have to lean upon other things. Some day the fence and 
the house will grow old and fall, then what will you do? 

Rattan Vine Listen! The Storm Wind comes! Hide 
your blossoms, Mrs. Rose Tree, or you will have none left; 
then you will be of no use at all. 


(The Storm Wind rushes in, handling the house, fence and 
vine rudely. The fence falls, then the house, and the Rattan 
Vine is crushed and broken on the ground. The Rose Tree 
sways and bends, but is unharmed. The Wind goes away.) 


Rose Tree Poor Vine! It is all over with him! How 
glad I am that I can depend on myself! It never pays to 
lean upon other things. It is much safer to be independent, 
and to stand in one’s own strength. 


The Race 


Pearl A. Breisecker 
CHARACTERS 
RABBITT 


TURTLE 
Fox 





(Friend Rabbit, hopping along a pretty country road, over- 
takes Friend Turtle, slowly traveling in the same direction.) 


Rabbit Good-morning, Friend Turtle. 


Where are you 
going this morning? 


Turtle 1 am going to the river where the water lilies 
grow. 
Rabbit Well, the river is two miles away, and at your 


rate of walking I fear that you will grow old and die be- 
fore you go so far. 

Turtle (walking on) Yes, the river is a long way off, 
but I will keep moving all the time. 

Rabbit Such a slow-moving creature! 
as far in a minute as you can in a day! 

Turtle I will run a race with you! 

Rabbit (laughing) That would bea funny race. 
could be at the goal before you were started. 

Turtle But I am not afraid to run with you. 

Rabbit To what place? 

Turtle To the river, where the water lilies grow. But 
who will be the judge? 

Rabbit (Friend Fox is seen coming down the road) Here 
comes Friend Fox. We will ask him. Friend Fox, we 
wish to run a race to the river where the water lilies grow. 
Will you be the judge? 

Fox Are you ready? 

Turtle and Rabbit All ready! 

Fox One, two, three! Go! 


I can travel 


Why, I 


(Both start. Rabbit runs rapidly for a while. Looks back 


and sees the Turtle in the distance.) 


Rabbit 
lie here in the shade and rest. 


What is the use of running? I think that I shall 
The sun is so hot! (Lies 
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down and falls asleep. The Turtle passes the sleeping Rab- 
bit, but keeps steadily on his way to the river.) 


Rabbit (waking up) I can easily run to the river in a 
few minutes. (Hops along slowly.) Friend Turtle will 
not get there before morning. Why need I hurry? Oh, 
there is the river! Now I will run fast and bring this funny 
race to an end! 


(When he reaches the river side, there he finds Friend Fox 
and Friend Turtle waiting for him.) 


Rabbit How is this, Friend Fox? 
Fox It is not always the fast runner that wins the race. 





A Cut-Out Calendar 
M. B. G. 


The design for this month’s calendar was planned by 
an eighth grade girl. 

In the primary classes, make one large school calendar, 
working it out on a large sheet of oak-tag. Cut the numer- 
als from a commercial calendar, mount them in the spaces 
that have been previously drawn on the oak-tag. 

Study pictures of children in different poses as they gather 
flowers. Select ones that are very nearly in profile and 
from them make cuttings, which may be arranged in the 
upper space. Suggest a few trees in the middle distance 
and along an irregular horizon line. 
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The Mulberry Bush 


Ina Lord MacDavitt 


All around the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 

So early a Monday morning! 
Here’s the way we wash our clothes, 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes, 

So early a Monday morning! 


All around the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 

So early a Tuesday morning! 
Here’s the way we hang our clothes, 
Hang our clothes, hang our clothes, 

So early a Tuesday morning! 


All around the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 
So early a Wednesday morning! 
Here’s the way we sprinkle our clothes, 
Sprinkle our clothes, sprinkle our clothes, 
So early a Wednesday morning! 


All around the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 

So early a Thursday morning! 
Here’s the way we iron our clothes, 
Iron our clothes, iron our clothes, 

So early a Thursday morning! 


All around the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 
So early a Friday morning! 
Here’s the way we eat our fish, 

Eat our fish, eat our fish, 
So early a Friday morning! 


All around the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 
So early a Saturday morning! 
Here’s the way we scrub our floor, 
Scrub our floor, scrub our floor, 
So early a Saturday morning! 


All around the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 
So early a Sunday morning! 
Here’s the way we go to church, 

Go to church, go to church, 
So early a Sunday morning! 


All around the mulberry bush, 
Mulberry bush, mulberry bush, 
So early a Sunday morning! 
Here’s the way we come back from church, 
Back from church, back from church, 
So early a Sunday morning! 


This is an old game that the children in New 
Jersey play at school. 

In each stanza the children clasp hands and 
dance around in a circle while they sing the first 
two lines; then they unloose hands and, in the first 
stanza go through the motions of washing clothes, 
in the next of hanging them out, etc. 





Memory Day 
Here old men’s voices, low and weak, 
Shall raise the patriot’s song, 
Here children’s voices, sweet and strong, 
The glorious song prolong. 
— William Woodman 
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Teaching by Means of Games 


On the Way to School 


Klea Alexander Thogerson 
I 


OU have no idea how tired Mary Louise became of 
that walk to school each day. That is, you have 
no idea unless you, too, are a Mary Louise. She 
had been going for a month and found it very dull. 

For, always before this, she had had company, for as long 
as she went to Kindergarten, Mother Dtar had gone with 
her as far as the school door. 

One afternoon the teacher said, “For the next few days 
I want each one of you to listen as you walk to and from 
school and tell me of the sounds you hear.” 

Going home that night Mary Louise was so busy listen- 
ing for some sound of which to tell the teacher that she had 
no time to dislike the walk, and, to tell the truth, from that 
day on, she was cured. She heard nothing worth telling 
that night. But on her way the next morning she heard 
a man on his wagon calling his wares and he said but one 
word. He would sing a little tune, pronouncing the word 
over and over. Can you guess what it was? This is the 
little tune and you must try and think what word it was. 
Just as a little help I will tell you that the peddler pro- 
nounced the word six times. 
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Answer: “ Flowers.” 
II 


The next day Mary Louise again listened for any sounds 
which might be called tuneful. It was amazing to her 
how many disagreeable noises one heard on the street if 
one but listened. She could not bear to report to her 
teacher that she had heard merely the honk of autos or 
the roar of pavements, lest it be a sign of her own lack of 
hearing. So she even went around the block hoping to 
hear something. On the side street she came upon some 
very pretty little homes, with real, though tiny lawns. 
Through the window of one cottage she saw a tiny baby in 
a high chair gurgling and trying to talk to a canary that 
sung and swung in its cage close by. 

She thought she could tell about this, but never could she 
put such a gay little duet into a tune. She would leave 
that for older heads than hers — and I very much doubt if 
they could ever do it justice. However, as she stood watch- 
ing the two gay little things in the cottage window, she 
heard a buzzing sound. Looking around, she saw a man 
in front of a gate near by, and busy as he was, he did not 
neglect to try to draw trade by singing. Perhaps you can 
tell from the tune and what I have said, just what he was 
doing. Instead of a single word, this man’s song was a 
sentence of six words. Moreover, he sang it twice, and 
then would look around to see if any one heeded him. Buzz 
would go his machine and then he would sing his little 
song again. 
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Answer: “Grind Your Scissors and Your Knives.” 


Ill 
The last day came on which Mary Louise was to listen 
for sounds that really had a tune. By this time she had the 
habit and really heard much more than she was given credit 
for hearing. That is often the way with children, and their 
elders should not forget that when talking in their presence. 


Turning to wave a last farewell to her mother, who stood 
in the doorway, Mary Louise saw a queer object approach- 
ing. You never saw such a sight! It proved to be an old 
man, holding something under one arm while with the 
other he held over him one of those striped red, white and 
blue umbrellas. You have seen them in parades. But 
this was no parade and neither was it hot enough to need a 
parasol. 

As he walked along he looked from one side to another 
and sang a gay little tune. Then he would hum and whistle 
it, and at last sing the words again. Mary Louise thought 
this the best of all and after listening carefully she ran to 
school as fast as she could to write down the tune before 
she should forget it. You hum and sing the tune and think 
about the little old man and I am sure that you cannot fail 
to think of the words. 

III 
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Answer: “Mend Your Umbrellas: Ribs, Silk and All.” 


Seed Day 


Lucile Linthicum 


HEN “spring fever” became an epidemic in my 
fourth grade, last year, we held a Seed Day. 
Gladness and enthusiasm were the keynotes of 
our program and the influence of that day lasted 

through the year. - 

The following quotation from the “Song of Solomon,” 
Chapter I, was written on the board and framed by 
sprays of spring flowers: “For, lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone. The flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come.” 

The program was begun by a pupil who read “The Para- 
ble of the Sower.” As we had previously discussed this 
parable, every child appreciated the reading. After prayers 
we sang, “A Spring Day,” by May Miller. 

One of the following songs found in “ Beginner’s Book of 
Songs,” published by Cable Company, Chicago, may be 
used instead of the above named: 


“The Happy Farmer.” 
“Spring’s Coming.” 
“Birds Are Singing.” 


We devoted five minutes to charades illustrating the 
names of flowers and vegetables. Then each pupil re- 
sponded to roll call with a quotation from a poem or essay 
on spring. 

Simple problems, concerning the cost of seeds, plants, 
garden tools and size of gardens, worked in attractive 
booklets whose covers were decorated with sprouting seeds 
or flowers of easy outline, made a very interesting arithme- 
tic lesson. 

During spelling lessons we wrote stories of gardens, using 
the names of common vegetables and fruits. These 
stories were illustrated by sketches of the turnip, radish, 
tomato, pear, etc. 

Members of the class had made a realistic garden upon 
the sand-table. Tiny fruit trees, emerging from the seeds, 
were planted in one end. This miniature garden introduced 
to many of the little city folks the wonderful world ot 
nature. 

We had oral composition that day. Each child repre- 
sented a seed. Each told a story of the growth of the seed 
he represented, or related some incident or experience In 
gardening. One boy chose the dandelion. He brought 
dandelions, in all stages of growth, which he used to illus 
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trate the life story of a dandelion, told in the first person. 
A girl who had chosen the bean as her subject, brought 
a dozen beans, some of which were dry, some merely soaked, 
some sprouted, and some growing. These were passed 
around the class as she talked. Another girl related an 
incident of how she had grown, on a tiny plot, a bunch of 
sweet peas which gladdened the last days of a poor little 
sufferer in a hospital ward. 

The geography lesson was a study of the growth of wheat. 
We considered the conditions favorable to its growth, and 
the planting of wheat. Members of the class had made a 
collection of wheat plants in all periods of growth from the 
germinating kernel to the seed-bearing plant. This col- 
lection served to illustrate the lesson. 

For a reading lesson we had the excellent little poem, 
“A Laughing Chorus,” from Perdue and Griswold’s “ Lan- 
guage Through Literature, Nature and Art.” This poem 
relates the conversation of the flower seeds and bulbs in 
the ground when Spring’s herald awoke them. Instead of 
reading the lesson in the usual manner, each child took the 
part of one of the flowers. Thus our lesson became a 
spoken dialogue. Though many children had only a few 
brief sentences to read, all entered into the spirit of the poem 
and strove to convey to the listeners the author’s meaning, 
and to present a picture of that underground scene. 

George Macdonald’s “The Story of a Seed” and “The 
Bluebird’s Song,”’ by Emily H. Miller,” are also excellent 
reading lessons for Seed Day. 

The interest in seeds aroused by this program not only 
taught the value of observation, but excited an enthusiasm 
for seed planting which promoted the grower’s health, 
improved the sanitary condition and appearance of many 
yards, rewarded the growers with fragrant blossoms or 
fresh vegetables, and developed in the pupils an appreciation 
of the wonderful mysteries of nature. 


Action Games for Grade I 


(a2) InrropucTION — “THE Fox AND THE RABBITS”’ 

“TI am going out to find some rabbits for supper. Hush, 
go softly, or they will hide away.” Let the children creep 
after teacher. She stops every now and again, and pretends 
toeat her supper. Sometimes she goes very quickly indeed, 
and then slowly. Finally she forms the class into a ring, 
and stands still. 

(b) Herave Exercise — ““THE Two Birps” 

“Look at my two canaries. They are flying all around.” 
Let the children twinkle their fingers in the air, and move 
their hands here and there. “Oh, dear! they have flown 
right away. See if we can catch them again.” Shoot 
both hands high in the air, and pretend to capture them. 
“There are two more.” Repeat at pleasure. Then let 
the children “fly” around the ring, waving their arms as 
they skip along. 


(c) BaLANceE EXERCISE — “THE Forest TREES” 

“We are all big trees, growing in Red Hiding Hood’s 
wood. Who is the straightest? Hark! I hear the wind.” 
Let the children make a humming noise with their lips shut 
tight. Choose a child to be the wind, and let her run in 
around the others, puffing and blowing all the time. They 
sway backwards and forwards. When she runs away, they 
remain still. Repeat at pleasure. 


(7d) SHouLpER Exercise — “Bakinc Day” 

“What a nice fire.”’” The children warm their hands at an 
imaginary stove. ‘I think I shall make some buns for tea. 
This is the way to stir the flour.” Let the children sing the 
various actions to the tune of “Mulberry Bush.” Teacher 
shows them how to roll the dough, poke the fire, scrub the 
table, eat the buns, etc., as originality suggests, taking care, 
however, to exercise both arms during some part of the 


rame 
game. 
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(e) ABpoMINAL Exercise — “Cows IN THE BARN” 

Let a line of children stand across the room side by side, 
clasping each other’s raised hands to make a series of arches. 
These are the barn doors. Choose a child to be the dog 
down the other end of the yard. Let all the rest of the 
children be cows. When the dog barks they race down the 
room on all fours to see who can get in the barn first. 


(f) Laterat Exercise — “Hirtinc THE BALL” 

“Look what I have found —a nice round ball. See if 
you can find one.” Teacher pretends to pick a ball from 
the floor and to hold it up. “Now I am going to swing it 
far away out of sight.” Show the children how to place the 
imaginary ball in position on the floor. Clench the fists 
side by side, as if grasping a golf club, and make a swinging 
movement to the left. ‘Again whenI cry ‘Go!’” Now let 
them hit it in the opposite direction, and then run away to 
find it. When teacher claps they return to the ring. 


(g) LEG MoveMENTs (See game.) 


(kh) RESPIRATORY EXERCISE — “THE STEAMER” 

“Hark! the steamer is coming. When she is near the 
wharf she will blow her hooter to tell the people to be ready. 
As we pull the string she will blow off.” The children take 
a deep breath, and following teacher’s example, pretend 
to pull a string, at the same time crying “Ooh” in a long- 
drawn-out sound. 


GAME — THE BIRD-CAGE 


Have two concentric rings of children. The outer ring 
is the bird-cage. The inner ring will be the birds. During 
the singing of the verse the birds clasp hands and trip 
around, or they may spread out their arms and “fly”’ 
around. The outer ring remains still with hands at sides. 
At the word “Go” the birds turn and try to run out be- 
tween the ring children. The latter, however, clasp hands 
tightly, and, if possible, prevent them. All who succeed 
in escaping may be birds again. Each of the. others takes 
a place of a ring child, who thus becomes a bird. 

See the great big birdies’ cage 
Swinging to and fro, 

And the doors are open wide. 
Birdies all now go. 





Doctor Sparrow 


One morning, as Doctor Cock Sparrow, the wise, 
Was going his patients to see, 

He spied a young frog stretched out on the ground, 
All alone at the foot of a tree. 


‘What ails you, poor fellow?” he kindly inquired, 
“T’m afraid you must be very ill!” 
And this place is so damp! I’m sure that you need,” 
Said wise Doctor Sparrow, “a pill! 


“Your eyes are as heavy as lead, and your hands 
Are terribly cold, so I pray 
That you'll take one of these every hour, and beware 
How you go near the water to-day!”’ 


Now imagine the good doctor’s dismay, if you can, 
When up sprang the frog from the grass, 

Crying out, “I’m obliged, but I really don’t think 
That I need your advice. Let me pass! 


With a croak and a trill, and a rollicking laugh, 
“Ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he! 
I believe in the water-cure treatment, dear sir, 
So don’t waste your pellets on me!” 
— From Our Little People 
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Ideas To Try 


A Cure for Tardiness 
Gertrude Ball 


O those who teach in rural and small village schools, 
my experience in dealing with tardiness may prove 
useful. 

When I began teaching the third and fourth 
grades in the little village of Fairmont, I was amazed at 
the amount of tardiness among my pupils. Of course, I 
soon discovered that it was a certain few of the children 
who were responsible for the steadily increasing number of 
tardy marks which were filling the spaces in my register, 
and these pupils I attempted in various ways to cure of 
their bad habits. 

I tried talking with them, individually and collectively, 
trying to appeal to their senses of reason and fairness, to 
arouse their class spirit, and a feeling of duty and honor 
to their school. They looked as though they thought there 
might possibly be some grain of truth in what I said, but 
the next day John walked in at nine-thirty, and Francis 
came fifteen minutes late in the afternoon. 

I tried detaining them after school, requiring them to 
make up from three to five times the amount of time lost, 
according to the delinquency of the offender. They took 
this punishment very calmly, sitting contentedly in their 
seats, watching me as I marked papers, erased the boards, 
or watered the plants, and were quite as likely to come in 
late the next morning as before. 

Then I wrote notes to the parents of the children who 
were causing the trouble, explaining that while inexcusable, 
tardiness might be necessary upon rare occasions, such a 
daily and entirely avoidable state of affairs could not be 
continued and requesting their aid and co-operation in 
causing it to cease. 

To my surprise, the replies which followed showed that 
in many cases the oral and some of the written excuses 
given by these pupils were false and wholly unknown to 
their parents, thus proving that the fault was the children’s, 
as they doubtless played along the way. 

I was in despair. What could I do to so interest these 
children that they would want to be on time, for fear of 
missing something worth while? Then I decided to shift 
the story hour to the beginning of the session, instead of 
keeping it for the last fifteen minues, as before. I chose 
“The Little Colonel,’ by Annie Fellows Johnston, and 
“Five Little Peppers and How They Grew,” by Margaret 
Sydney. These stories were greatly enjoyed by the class 
and helped to a considerable extent, but did not entirely 
eradicate the trouble, as I had so hoped. 

While casting about for another remedy one Thursday 
afternoon after school, I hit upon a plan which I determined 
to give a trial. In a conspicuous place upon the front 
blackboard, I wrote: 


No TARDINESS 
Girls. 
Boys. 


The next morning when the children trooped in, they 
soon saw the mysterious words, and were full of questions 
as to their meaning. I explained that for each day of the 
next week that there was no tardiness among the girls, 
they would receive a colored star after the word, “Girls,” 
and the boys would also receive one after the word, “ Boys,” 
if no boy was late. At the end of the week, if either boys 
or girls, or both, had received five stars, one for each day 
of that week, we had the principal’s permission to omit the 
afternoon recess, and close school at two-thirty, instead 
of three o’clock, the regular Friday afternoon closing hour. 
But if there was even one case of unexcused tardiness 
among the girls, they would lose the half-hour holiday, and 
also the boys, if they had anyone late. 


It was immediately apparent from their faces and re- 
marks that they considered the plan well worth a fair trial. 

On Monday morning I was much interested to see how 
matters would progress. Not a child was late! At the 
afternoon roll-call, every child was present! I immediately 
stepped to the board, and placed a large orange-colored 
star after both “Girls” and “Boys.” Everyone wore 
a delighted smile, and right there determined to be one 
to help win orange stars! 

The days went on, two new stars appearing in our firma- 
ment each day, until each sex possessed the coveted five 
on Friday afternoon, when there was simply no repressing 
the hand-clapping as the last star appeared in its place! 
I gasped, and inwardly thought, “If it would only last!” 
meaning the punctuality, of course, not the hand-clapping. 

A proud and erect class of little folks marched out at 
half-past two, and many of them privately assured me that 
they would try hard to repeat the experience next week. 

They did, indeed, repeat it, to my great joy and satis- 
faction, as well as their own. When we began the experi- 
ment, there were eight weeks left of the term, and during 
that time there were only two cases of unexcused tardiness, 
one among the girls and one among the boys. And so | 
felt that I could indeed exclaim, “Eureka!” at last. If 
any other teacher has this trouble, perhaps my plan may 
prove useful. If so, I shall be glad of having passed it 
on. 





To Teach Music Words 


Elsie Moennel 


F the first and second grade teacher, when preparing 

the Holland figures for November busy work, will 

put on the cap of each lad and lassie a crayola mark 

of a tone color, 7. e., dark red (for do), orange (re). 
yellow (mi), green (fa), blue (so), purple (la), lavender or 
violet (ti), bright red (do), and direct the children to make 
the caps of that color, these figures may be used in a future 
music lesson when ready to teach the music words of songs. 
Arrange on heavy cardboard the figures (fastened thereto 
by push pins) in the order of some known song. The song 
here used is found in the Progressive Book One. 

The first row according to cap color will be dark red, 
dark red, yellow, blue, bright red. 

Second row, blue, blue, green, orange, yellow, dark red. 

Third row: violet, blue, green, orange, dark red. 

Presenting this to the children, the teacher may say: 
“Children we enjoyed our Holland people so much I am 
sure you will welcome them again. To-day they are going 
to help us learn a new verse to one of our songs we always 
love to sing. 

“Each one wearsa cap of a tone color and as it stands tells 
us the tone we are to sing. The first row tells us these 
music words.’ (Teacher sing slowly and _ distinctly:) 
“do, do, mi,so,do. Why ail these hands? Marian you 
may tell us. 

“That sounds like good-morning to you. 

Yes, that is true and I am pleased that so many know this 
tune with new words. 

All together sing do, do, mi, so, do. 

“How often do we sing this phrase in the song? Yes, 
twice. Sing it twice, now. Now listen to the music words 
of the next row.” (Pointing to each cap sing slowly and 
distinctly.) So, so, fa, re, mi, do. Repeat, then ask 
children to sing. 

“How would we sing with music words?” 

“Oh, this is the way! Yes, like the first row: Do, do, 
mi, so, do. Listen now to the last row: la, so, fa, re, 
do; repeat slowly, two or three times then have children 
sing, two or three times over, 
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“Now we will sing all the new verse, singing the first 
and second row twice.” 

Music words to other known songs may be developed the 
same way or only certain phrases chosen. The color 
will assist the memory to the corresponding tone name. If 
this color work, so fascinating to children, be continued, 
colored bird pictures may be substituted, and when staff 
notation is presented the first blackboard illustrations may 
be made with colored note pictures. 


Good Morning to You 
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Good mom- ing to 





you! Good morn-ing to you! 
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this is the way To start a new day! 
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Devices for Drill in Reading 


T is necessary for the recognition of many words to 
| become automatic with children. In order to ac- 
complish this, they must be reviewed and drilled on 
often. Variety must be given the drills in order to 
keep the children interested. Many devices can be used 
that furnish them a motive for the drill. The following are 


some devices that have been used successfully, and may 
prove helpful to some one else. 

We play that we go to the ten cent store and buy flowers 
They look like this: 


that are growing in pots. 








They are drawn with crayolas; the pots being brown 
the leaves and stems green, and the words red to represent 
blossoms. First, each child is asked to buy any flower, by 
naming the word, then some one is asked to buy as many 
as he can. 

Walking the wire is great fun. The wire is drawn be- 
tween two posts and words are written on it. A child takes 
the pointer and tries to walk from one post to the other 
without falling off: 


apple little red get in 


Children also enjoy going to a house party. The house 
where they go is on the top of a high hill. They climb the 
hill by naming the words. Every one that reaches the 
house has his name written on it. " After they all get there 


they are allowed to play some game. 
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A lake in which there are many boats can be drawn on the 
blackboard or on a cardboard. Each child may ride in 
any boat he pleases by naming the word on it: 


aware to As 
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Or, he may name all the people in a large boat. 


Buying balloons that have been drawn with colored chalk 
is interesting. A word is written in each balloon and when 
told by a child it belongs to him. Colored paper balloons 
can be cut by the teacher. One word can be written on all 
the yellow ones, another on all the red ones, etc. Then a 
child may be chosen to be the “balloon man” and the others 
each try to buy a balloon of every color, which they delight 
in taking home with them. 


SAY 


Flowers can also be cut from colored paper and the chil- 
dren pick a bouquet to take home with them. 

Paper lanterns can be lighted by naming the words, and 
the lighted lanterns carried home by the children 





All the people riding in an automobile may be named. 
Those who can name all the people in the car may go with 
them: 








Children like to do something hard. Ask them to pull a 
heavy wagon by naming all the words in it. 
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History and Language 


Ethel M. Hall 


AY DAY customs tend to arouse poetic feeling 
in the pupils and to take them away from the com- 
monplace and prosy side of life. Nature, long 
dead, lives and smiles again! Surely this unfold- 

ing of beauty should be celebrated in some way. There 
is a wealth of spring songs and poems from which to 
choose. 

The Indians called May “The moon of green leaves.” 
The Swedish word for May means “green leaf.”” Among 
the Romans the feeling found vent in their ‘‘ Floral Games.’ 
Many countries have settled upon the first day of May as 
the special day for fétes of a similar kind. In England 
the village people used to go to the woods and fields on 
May first, to gather flowers and branches of hawthorn, 
which they brought home before sunrise, and decorated 
every house in the village. In the early days of England 
ladies and gentlemen and even the king and Queen joined 
in the May Day festivities. 

Parishes vied with each other in the height and beauty 
of their May-poles. These poles usually stood on the village 
green, doing duty year after year. 

The May-basket, with its wealth of blossoms, proclaims 
the month of May. A very pretty May-basket may be 
made from tissue paper and inexpensive drawing paper. 
The box is made of a square of drawing paper. The square 
folded from bottom to top, gives the center crease, then the 
bottom and top are folded to the center. The square should 
be turned around and folded as above. The corners are 
cut to the crossed creases, folded in and pasted. Strips of 
pink and white tissue paper should be cut about one-fourth 
inch in width and the full length of half sheet of tissue paper. 
These strips may be pasted around the top edge of the 
box and left loose or vertically the depth of the box and the 
remainder of the streamers left loose. The streamers are 
tied several inches from the box, with another strip of 
paper. The woven May basket is effective, but requires 
a double weave. This double weave is quite difficult for 
some children. 

The flower poem chosen for the month of May was “The 
Violet.” 

Under the hedges after the snow, 

There do the dear little violets grow, 

Hiding their modest and beautiful heads, 

Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds, 

Sweet as the roses and blue as the sky 
Down there do the dear little violets lie 
Hiding their heads where they scarce may be seen, 

By the leaves you may know where the violet hath been. 


There is a small flower book called ‘‘ Flower Verses from 
Flower Children,” by Elizabeth Gordon. These little verses 
are usually in rhyme and contain four lines. The pictures 
of the flower children are sometimes represented as children 
dressed in the flower’s colors. These little verses not only 
hold the children’s interest but are splendid for copying 
in correct form as: 

Primrose is the dearest thing — 

She loves to play outdoors in Spring; 
But if a little child is ill, 

She’s happy on the window sill. 


There are a number of verses and legends about flowers, 
found in the Spring volume of “ Month by Month.” The 
legend of the anemone tells of the Greek youth, Adonis, 
and Venus. Adonis was killed by the wild hog, and when 
Venus sought him no trace of him was found except some 
drops of blood on the grass. From the silver cup of nectar 
that Venus brought with her she sprinkled a few drops 
on the drops of blood; in a little while tiny flower buds 
peeped out. 


Venus drove home again. A soft wind came up and blew 


the little buds open and by night it had blown them away. 
People called these flowers wind flowers or anemon« f 

Briar Rose tells us of the Princess Flora and the stern. 
cold fairy, while the Legend of the Arbutus gives us an 
account of the triumph of spring over winter. The Pink 
Rose Bud, Earth and Spring, Snowdrop and many other 
nature stories are real classics for children. They are easily 
retold and dramatized. } 

As the days grow warmer and nature seems to be calling 
the children to the world beautiful, the writing of stories 
should occur less frequently and the dramatizing of the 
story take the place of the written work. The silent por- 
traying of the thought adds to the interest. Children are 
real actors and actresses when enough freedom is given 
them so as to be natural, yet obedient. The dramatizing 
may be accompanied with music, which, in some instances, 
proves very effective. “Why Robin’s Breast is Red,” 
“The Seven Kids,” and numerous other stories lend them- 
selves to dramatization. Stories may be illustrated with 
freehand cuttings or drawings, using the crayolas to bring 
about the desired harmony. 

Sets of colored flower pictures, containing the most fa- 
miliar of each locality, may be obtained and mounted on 
cardboards large enough to give a good margin around each 
colored plate. It proves a great help to have these pic- 
tures where they will be constantly visualized by pupils. 
There is a vast difference between the loco and the peuste- 
man, yet few children will notice the difference unless the 
attention is directed to the placing of the small flowers. 
Every child should know that each State has a State flower 
as well as a State flag. 

The study of flowers will suggest the seeds and seed plant- 
ing. The seeds planted for germination should be large. 
These may be planted on a moist sponge or water-soaked 
cotton, or in a glass jar filled with saw-dust with a blotting 
paper inserted between the jar and sawdust and the seeds 
dropped between the jar and blotting paper. This allows 
the pupils to observe the work of the seeds without disturb- 
ing them. Half of egg shells, small earthen jars and boxes 
of tin or wood filled with rich earth make very good ger- 
minating gardens for the children. 

As spring advances the days grow longer and the nights 
shorter, which tells us that the world is turning toward the 
sun and that the summer days are fast approaching. The 
Eskimo will have his six months of day and be able to hunt 
and fish. The change of seasons and why must be told 
the children again and again. True, it is not entirely 
comprehended, but the little ones will be taught to observe 
things outside as well as inside. 

Literature introduces children to a world of story people 
that widens with every new story. History, which is the 
source of so much literature, comes next in order, with a 
wealth of dramatic characters. The study of life and human 
kind is the fundamental principle of all education to-day, 
and how better can we study life and human kind than by 
means of dolls, which represent the people, the customs, 
the folk-lore, the history of every country in the world. 
The development of the imagination is one of the most im- 
portant benefits the children derive from dolldom. Some 
one has declared that books cannot teach what dolls in- 
culcate. 

A knowledge of the legends, folk-lore, traditions of 
their poetry, their songs, sentiments, dances, festivals, re- 
ligious and social customs are essentials to the education 
of a broad-minded individual. The development of the 
historical imagination is possible only through concrete 
instruction. The dolls of commerce, arrayed in the pictur 
esque costumes of foreign countries, 
personages and convey to the child mind chi racteristics 
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of manner, costumes and customs, that it would be im- 
ible to convey by oral teaching or even by pictures. 

The flags of certain foreign nations were used in a flag 

me, the dolls chosen were to represent the same nations 
as the flags. England, Germany, France, Russia, Holland, 
China, Japan, Sweden and Belgium should have a repre- 
sentative at the May festival of dolls. To these other 
historic characters may be added Columbus, Betsey Ross, 
the American Indians, the Arab and the Eskimo. Nine 
dolls were purchased at a very reasonable rate and these 
were used for the foreign nations. The mothers gladly 
consented to dress the dolls, while a number of others made 
costumes for the children’s dolls and loaned them to us. 
The pictures of costumes were loaned us by a costume 
designer. The peasant dress is much the same on the bor- 
ders of the various countries; the better class was chosen 
as a model. The distinct Swedish costume brought out 
the German, Belgium or English. 

Memorial Day points us to the days of hardship and 
valor of the soldiers of this land. The keynote of the day 
should be loving remembrance of every faithful soldier. 
It is a day for enkindling patriotic devotion and for creating 
and cherishing a spirit of loving brotherhood. The study 
of one of the Civil War heroes is appropriate at this time. 
One of the bravest of them was General Jackson. He was 
known as Stonewall Jackson, because no matter how many 
enemies came against him, he would hold his place until he 
was ordered to retreat. He was just as brave and faithful 
when he was a boy, always doing what he considered his 
duty. No danger could keep him from doing what he 
thought was right. There are a number of interesting 
stories concerning this brave man, but the great lesson for 
us is to be stone walls that cannot be moved away from 
doing what is right. 

Young children never seem to tire of flag games, and 
these may be repeated on Memorial Day. A suitable 
closing for the day would be the saluting of the flag followed 
by our National anthem — “America.” 

With all the stories, poems, history and nature work one 
thing must not be forgotten — “Courtesy.” The little 
marks of courtesy should be impressed all through the year 
and as often as possible. When a visitor is introduced the 
courteous ‘“Good-morning” or ‘‘Good-afternoon” leaves 
an impression we are likely to overlook in our world of 
tush and hurry. There will arise many occasions for 
“Thank You,” “‘ Please,” ‘‘ Beg Pardon,”’ etc. 

We should create individuality and personality with a 
broad outlook upon life in its various phases. Children are 
naturally different and the teacher of efficiency must live 
life bravely. 

May we, like the flowers, 
Pass the happy hours, 
Living lives of beauty 
Just by doing duty. 





Robin Hood and His Friends 

Dear little Robin Redbreast, 
A-flitting through the wood, 

Sometimes, I’m almost sure you were 
The merry Robin Hood. 


And Jack, there in the pulpit; 
From dusk to rosy dawn, 

Do you not stride about the green — 
A sturdy Little John? 


And you, tall Dandelion, 
With hair toss’d by the gale, 

Your leaf’s a shining slender sword — 
Were you brave Allan Dale? 


But where’s the Earl’s fair daughter — 
Maid Marian, the elf? 

Blithe Robin knows right well — she is 
The winsome May herself! — A. E. A. 





A Help 
Teachers Have Asked For 


A number of teachers have asked us for a colored 
reproduction of the “School Boy” illustrated above or 


its companion the “School Girl.” Perhaps, for your 
class-room, you have wished for some such bright and 


interesting figure to help in maintaining the effects 
of your lessons on 


Good Teeth — Good Health 


If so, write us for one of these “cut outs.” They 
are ten inches high, printed in full color, and the folding 
easel back permits them to be hung up or stood on a 
desk as preferred. 

Then, when you tell your class that you, too, use 
Ribbon Dental Cream, the lesson will make a deeper 
impression. The sight of the bright-faced boy and girl, 
who so plainly enjoy brushing their teeth, will stay in 
the children’s memories and help them to understand 
why care of the teeth pays. 

Just before summer vacation a blackboard sum- 
mary of your dental hygiene lessons might well be 
given, somewhat as follows: 

1 Sound teeth are necessary to health. 

2 They will not stay sound without care. 

3 Care should be regular and faithful — a brushing 

twice a day and a visit to the dentist twice a year. 

4 The daily brushing should be done with a safe, 

economical dentrifice. 
5 Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe and 
economical. 

6 And it has so delicious a flavor that its use is 

a pleasure. 

If you want one of these attractive cut outs, send the 
coupon promptly. 

Next fall we hope to announce an offer of educational 
material similar to that which closed April 15, 1916. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street, New York 


COUPON 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


go ee ee School Dist. 


No......having in my direct charge... .... .scholars. 


number 
Please send me free for school work only, one of the 
cut outs referred to above. 
ee Oe er ee see. en ae 


Address 
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What Happened Next? 
Alice E. Allen 


(The little unfinished stories of this series are to be read, or told, 
to the children. Then let them tell in their own way the rest of the 
story.) 


A LITTLE GARDEN 


Donnie and Belle had just come to live in the bit of 
a house which stood next to the big house. The big house 
had a big, beautiful garden. Sometimes a gruff old man 
worked in it. Sometimes a lovely lady came into it and 
smiled at the flowers. The flowers smiled back — they 
just couldn’t help themselves, Belle said. 

Donnie and Belle saw these things through a crack in 
the high board-fence. And they were so in love with the 
garden and the garden-lady that they begged to go through 
the gate in the fence. 

“Not unless the lady asks you,” said mother. 

“Maybe she can’t see us, mother,” said Donnie. “She 
never looks over the fence.” 

“She can hear you, I think,” laughed mother. 
may have a garden of your own.” 

So mother went to work and made a little plot of ground 
ready fora garden. Half of it was to be Donnie’s and half 
Belle’s. 

Donnie sowed lettuce-seed and radish-seed in his garden. 
Then he brought a clump of buttercups and set that out. 

Belle brought violets and ferns from the woods. And 
she set out some daisies — or a daisy-plant with one tall, 
nodding daisy-bud on it. 

“T’d like some pansies and some forget-me-nots,” she 
said wistfully, as she and Donnie left the garden that night. 

“And I’d like some pinks — they smell so sweet, and 
mother likes them best,” said Donnie. 

For almost a whole week after that, rain fell every day 
and all day. It was all Donnie and Belle could do to go 
to school. They didn’t go into the garden once. But 
how they did want to! 

Saturday morning the rain was all over. Just as soon as 
Belle had helped wipe dishes, away they scampered to 
their gardens. And what do you think had happened? 

Lettuce leaves were peeping up and so were radish-leaves. 
The buttercup was full of buds. The ferns and violets 
were lovely. There were two early daisies out. But that 
wasn’t all. 


“But you 


(You tell what had happened in the gardens. There 
were two new things in Donnie’s garden and two in Belle’s. 
Had a fairy-someone been hanging May-baskets, or where 
had the new things come from? Be careful. Some flowers 
creep under fences, some climb over, and plant themselves, 
you know, almost anywhere. Some can’t go unless they’re 
carried somehow. And maybe the new things in their 
gardens weren’t all flowers. What did Donnie and Belle 
do with their first blossoms? It was something very nice 
and it gave them a very happy time. Tell all about it.) 


bMay 1916 
THE HOUSES THAT JACK DIDN’T BUILD 


Out in the orchard the other morning, I heard so mych 
about house-building, I’m going to tell you all about jt. 
Then you can tell me how you think things came out with 
the builders. 

First, there were two little birds, so blue maybe they 
had been blue flowers once, and made over into birds by 
some fairy who gave them wings and songs. They were 
flitting about, talking things over. I can’t always under. 
stand bird-twitters, but I know they were looking up a place 
to build a house and something to build it with. Thep, 
there were two other birds, hopping briskly about and chat- 
ting. They wore scarlet vests and were so full of business, 
I know they were out house-hunting, too. 

While I was watching, something happened. Two little 
birds, like blue posies, and two little birds, with red vests, 
all flew away and set up a terrible scolding — not about 
house-building at all. Looking down the shady path to the 
barn, what do you think I saw? Why, Pussy Willow, the 
gray pussy-cat. In her mouth was a tiny gray kitten, 
not much bigger than the biggest bird with the red vest. 
She went slowly along, carrying her baby, and disappeared 
—I don’t know where. But while I watched, she made 
three trips — from somewhere to somewhere — each time 
with a baby-kitten in her mouth. And I knew that for 
Pussy Willow it was moving-day. 

After she’d gone, and the birds had begun talking again, 
I heard two other little voices down in the sunny buttercup 
hollow. I knew these voices well — they belong to my own 
two little folks. The little boy-voice said, “‘I wish we had 
a house of our own to live in. Father’s house is all right 
for big folks. But it’s too grown-up.” I want a house 
just big enough for you and me.” 

“T’d like to furnish it,” said the little-girl voice. “I'd 
make the nicest chairs and tables. And I’d have dishes, 
too — not dolly’s tea-set — but —”’ Right here, the birds 
sang so loud I couldn’t hear the little-girl voice. 

When the birds quieted down, the boy-voice was saying, 
“T’m going to build one — I just know I can.” 

I went back home, then, and being a grown-up, I forgot 
all about the houses until next morning. Then, quite early, 
I went back to the orchard. And there I found two of the 
dearest little homes. One was in the blossomy apple-tree. 
And one was going up under it. And chairs and tables 
and dishes were waiting to go in. 


(Now, you tell me — oh — ever so many things! First 
what were the birds’ names — the kind like blue posies? 
The kind that wore red vests? Which ones had built a 
home? Where? What did it look like? What kind of 
a home was under the apple-tree? Who was building it? 
What of? What was the furniture? What were the dishes? 
What was the little boy’s name? The little girl’s? What 
did they play in their new home? They went for a walk. 
And they found Puss Willow and her babies in their new 
home. Where was it? What did they name the baby- 
kittens?) 
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(Continued fom page 315) 
Measures 5-8 — Repeat. looking first to 
right. (Thisis practically playing peek-a-boo.) 


II 

On the first note of first measure, all clap own 
hands together sharply and, at the same time, 
No. 2 springs forward to the left of partner 
and grasps hands of No. 2 from the opposite 
side, swinging around to the left with vigorous 
movement. 

On the first note of the fifth measure, all 
clap hands together again, immediately take 
partner’s hands and swing to the left. 

Repeat the dance putting the twos in front 
and ones in the back. 

Repeat whole at pleasure. 


5 Coming of the Funny Fays. 


From “‘Gossiping Ella.” From “Folk Dances 
and Games,” by Caroline Crawford, copyright 
1908 by the A. S. Barnes Company. 

Same music as for the “Triumph of the 
Sunbeams.” 

Arrange dancers in a double line, partners 
facing each other. 


I 

Put the left toe to the side on 1. Put the 
heel in same place on 2; continue for eight 
counts. When the toe is placed at the side 
have the heel turned out. Let the movement 
be made by the turning of the thigh bone in 
its socket. Make each movement witha little 
hop. 

Repeat, using the right foot. 


II 

All step forward towards partner with left 
foot on 1; bring right foot even with left with 
a sharp stamp on 2; left foot back on 3; right 
foot back with a stamp on 4. Partners change 
places in 4 counts, each one stepping to the left. 

Playing the music through three times will 
repeat the dance four times. 


6 Spring Revel. 
“Dance of the Falling Leaves” — Primary 
Education, September, 1915. 

If the music published with the dance moves 
too slowly for a revel use any lively march or 
two-step. 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 

This volume of nearly five hundred 
pages is published by the LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, Chicago, Illinois. The 
author is Frederick B. Robinson, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor, Department of Public 
Speaking, The College of the City of 
New York. 

The subject of public speaking is ex- 
tensively covered in this book which is 
brim full of practical suggestions. The 
evident intent of the author is to develop 
effective speech and incidentally the stu- 
dent is led to improve his general mental 
habits and is also trained to systematic 
reading, research and thought. His es- 
pecial attention is directed to the organi- 
zation and delivery of speeches. 

The subject matter is grouped as fol- 
lows: 

Organization 

Delivery 

Details of Composition 

Practical Problems of Delivery 

Practical Speech Directions for 
Special Occasions 


or Whe 


These groups are made up of individual 
lessons, at the end of each of which is a 
valuable set of suggestive test questions. 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., 


REMINGTON EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
WILL MOVE TO LARGER 
QUARTERS 


It is announced that the Executive 
Offices of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, now located at 327 Broadway 
will, in a few months, move to new and 
splendid offices at 374-376-378 Broadway. 
This is on the southeast corner of Broad- 
way and White Street, three blocks north 
of the present Remington address. The 
large buildifig at this location is being re- 
modeled and practically reconstructed 
in preparation for the Remington occu- 
pancy and will be known as the “ Reming- 
ton Building.” 

The present Remington quarters oc- 
cupy three buildings with a total floor 
space including basements of fifty thou- 
sand square feet. The new Remington 
offices, however, will have a floor space of 
ninety thousand square feet, and are said 
to be more spacious than those at present 
occupied by any typewriter company. 
This greater floor space and generally 
improved facilities have been imperatively 
demanded by the great expansion in 
Remington Business. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
All teachers, both men and women, 

should try the Government examinations 
to be held throughout the entire country 
during the Spring. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations, and are life 
positions. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J 222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


FIGHT THE FLY 


Your school can help. Literature, di- 
rections for making a fly trap, and sugges- 
tions for organizing a Fly Campaign fur- 
nished upon recuest. Educational De- 
partment, Internati. ial Harvester Com- 
pany of New Jers-y (Inc.), Harvester 
Building, Chicago. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED. Its 
Study Made Easy, by James C. Fernald, 
L. H. D., Author of “Synonyms, An- 
tonyms, and Prepositions,” ‘A Working 
Grammar of the English Language,” etc.; 
Editor of the “Students’ Standard Dic- 
tionary,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 282 pages, 
Indexed. Price, 75 cents, by mail, 83 
cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers. 

Is designed as a complete summary of 
English grammar, is not of the class of 
small grammars that are made brief by 
leaving out bodily numerous important 
matters. Brevity has been secured by 
eliminating discussions and extended ex- 
planations, while retaining every import- 
ant fact. The book has also been de- 
signed to meet the constant demand in 
the schools for a handy volume, which may 
be kept literally “at hand,” by which to 
recover quickly some item of correct 
usage, or to explain it to another, or to 
settle readily and surely any grammatical 
perplexities or disputed matters as they 
may arise. 








Authorities 
Agree On This 


Experts have 
declared that 
a cream of tar- 
tar baking 
powder is the 
best to use be- 
cause of its 


healthful quali- 
ties 


Roval 


Baking 
Powder 


is as pure and 
wholesome as 
the vineyard 
grapes from 
which the 
cream of tartar 
used in mak- 
ing it is derived 






No Alum 
No Phosphate 
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A Story to Read 


The Gypsy Violin 
Alice E. Allen 
Part I 


HEN Reggie opened his eyes that May morning in 
the queer old city of Hungary, he thought at first 
he must have left hisearsin dreamland. For his 
room was full of a strange, gay, lilting music, 

which, even as he listened, ended ina sort of sob. Reggie sat 
upright, drawing an imaginary bow across an imaginary 
violin. Then, as all was quiet, he sighed and rubbed his 
eyes. He wasn’t a gypsy at all. He was an American 
boy, Reginald Vandermeer, Jr. His young father was one 
of the richest men in a city brimful of rich men. 

Reggie had everything on earth a boy could want, even 
a dear little twin sister. Everything, that is, except a 
mother and a violin. He always thought of the two to- 
gether. His mother had been born in Hungary —a 
daughter of one of its best and wealthiest families. She 
had loved it all —its song and sun — even the gay, rol- 
licking gypsies to be found everywhere. If she had only 
lived, Reggie was sure, deep down in his music-hungry 
little heart, she could and would have made father under- 
stand that he — Reggie — just must have a violin all his 
own, so that some of the music inside him could come out. 
All his life, when he had found a chance, he had stolen into 
dark quiet churches and listened to great organs. Once, 
he had even followed a queer hurdy-gurdy man far away 
from his home. 

When father had asked him, a few weeks before, what 
he most wanted for his birthday he had said, “Oh, Daddy, 
please — a violin!” 

Father had frowned quickly, but he had taken Reggie 
intohisarms, He was the best father — even if he couldn’t 
understand thisone thing. And all over again, he had told 
Reggie that it would be the greatest disappointment 
to him, if Reggie didn’t follow in his footsteps and Grand- 
father Vandermeer’s footsteps and Great-Grandfather 
Vandermeer’s footsteps, and become a great “Captain of 
Finance’ — whatever that was. And music and violins 
had no place in such a life and would hinder Reggie in the 
fine business training he was to have. They had been 
silent a long time then, before the fire, looking at the lovely 
picture of mother over the fireplace. Reggie was a strange 
little boy. He couldn’t bear to have father know how 
terribly disappointed he was about the violin. So to change 
the subject, he had said: 

‘“* Mother divided things up as well as she could between 
Tressie and me, didn’t she, Daddy?”’ 

For mother had given Tressie her slender grace, her rose- 
pink skin, dark, glorious eyes and her name. To all this, 
Tressie had somehow added father’s blonde hair. And 
mother had given Reggie her dark hair with the sheen of 
bronze through it, and her love for sunshine and music. 
To this, he, somehow, had added father’s blue eyes. 

“Son,” father had said suddenly, his eyes on the por- 
trait, too, “how would you like to go to mother’s own home- 
land this spring with Aunt Rhoda and Tressie and me?” 

“Oh, Daddy!” Reggie had cried. “To the land of 
Hungary where there are real live gypsies?” 

“Ves,” laughed father. ‘Your dear mother’s last near 
relative has died, Reggie, so I must go to look after some 
lands which will be yours and Tressie’s. And Aunt Rhoda 
would love to study Hungarian costumes, I know.” 

Reggie had nodded. Aunt Rhoda was father’s oldest 
sister. She had taken care of father when he was a boy. 
And she took care of Reggie and Tressie now that mother 
had gone. 

“Well, I'll make a bargain with you, son,” father had 
said after a minute. ‘ You give up the violin, and you shall 
go — you and Tressie too.” 


Reggie was still a long, long minute. 

“T’ll give up the violin, Daddy,” he had said slowly, 
“But there’s something inside me that thinks music all the 
time.” 

“We'll give it something else to think of,” said father. 
“Good clean business, money, the things it will buy and 
do — worth-while things, son.” 

“ All right, Daddy, if I can.” 

So father, Aunt Rhoda, Tressie and Reggie had all come 
to this beautiful Hungarian city. Reggie slipped out of bed 
and into his clothes. Aunt Rhoda and Tressie were still 
asleep in the next room. 

Reggie curled up in one of the open windows. The street 
down below was broad and bright with early sunshine. 
Little tram-cars buzzed up and down. Across the way, 
a queer little building, which looked as if it had dropped 
out of a Turkish picture, was really a station to the wonder- 
ful underground railway. There were interesting looking 
shops and a church. Around a corner, there was the faint 
sound of a violin and other instruments Reggie didn’t know. 

Down the street was a slow, rich note of music that 
sounded like wind in the pines. Reggie didn’t know it, but 
that was the note of a war-clarinet, called a taragato — 
something you don’t hear often even in Hungary where you 
always hear music of some sort. 

Peasants in bright costumes — some of the men wearing 
tall hats trimmed with flowers — were passing with fruits 
on their way to the market-place. A pretty girl was selling 
flowers. A tall man, hat in hand, was buying some. The 
sun shone on his blonde hair. It was father. The next 
minute he waved the blossoms at Reggie. 

“Hurry up!” he cried boyishly. “There’s everything 
to see!” 

For the next few days, it did seem that there was every- 
thing to see. Tressie said she felt as if she was all the time 
looking at moving pictures — moving pictures full of life 
and joy done in the brightest colors and reeled off to the 
gayest music. 

Reggie loved the whole city. He liked to follow one of 
the narrow streets that led away from the broad busy ones, 
see the bits of strange life on the corners and through win- 
dows, and come out by and by in the fruit-market where the 
gay-colored fruits were scarcely less gay than the peasants 
who sold them. He liked to listen to the chorus of strange 
voices, saying different words. You heard so many differ- 
ent languages in Hungary. He never tired, either, of look- 
ing at the great bridge which rose over the river connecting 
the two parts of-the city. And wherever he went, he had 
the strange feeling of being at home, which he hadn’t felt 
in London or Berlin. 

“Because this country was mother’s home, dear,” father 
said, when he told him about the feeling. 

‘Don’t you remember her stories in the firelight, Reggie?” 
said Tressie softly. 

One never-to-be-forgotten afternoon, they all went to 
the home that had once been mother’s, when she was smaller 
than Tressie. It seemed like a great park, with rambling 
walks across smooth spaces of velvety grass. Hidden away 
at the end of one of the paths, quite as if some fairy had 
dropped it there and forgotten it, was a little garden of 
roses. There were roses of all kinds — from deepest wine- 
red, through all the shades of rose and pink, to flesh color 
and snow white. 

The house was quaint and quiet, and seemed full of 
dreams. The children were glad to leave it and come back 
into the warm sunshine. Half way across the lawn, Aunt 
Rhoda suddenly stopped short. 

“T’m not going back to New York when you do, Regi- 
nald,” she said. “I’ve seen just enough of Hungary to 
want to see more. The Count whom we met at dinner last 
night asked me to visit all summer at his home in the 
country. He’s been collecting curios for years — especially 
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WOMAN WEAK, RUN-DOWN 


Finds Health in a Simple Tonic 


Here is another case where it has 
proved its wonderful power to overcome 
weak, run-down, nervous, anaemic condi- 
tions. 

Mrs. Bessie Hering, of West Philadel- 

phia, Pa., says: “I was run-down, nervous, 
oe could not do my work w ithout being en- 
tirely exhausted, and would often faint 
without any apparent cause. The doctor 
said I was anemic, but failed to help me. 
My husband brought home a bottle of 
Vinol and I began to improve after taking 
one bottle, and after taking four bottles 
it has built me up so I can do all my house- 
work without help. I recommended Vinel 
to a neighbor, who says her doctor ap- 
proves of it and said, ‘Vinol is a wonder- 
fully good tonic.’” 

Vinol is the greatest strength creator 
known due to the extractive medicinal 
elements of fresh cod livers, without oil, 
combined with peptonate of iron and beef 
peptone, all dissolved in a pure medicinal 
wine. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 
where. Trial sample free. Chester Kent 
& Co., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 








MADETO 
ORDER 


Factory to You. Any Style or Material. 
PINS - RINGS - FOBS - MEDALS 
Free Catalog, 1915 edition,’* mailed for the 
asking. Special offer, either style of pins here 
Wustrated with any three letters and two numer- 
als, one or two colors of best hard enamel, 
mito SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, $1.60 per dozen; 7» "2-38 
STERLING SILVER, $. 30 cach, $3. 00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 
each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. 827 BASTIAN BLDG. » ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CLASS PIN 











Gold Medal Crayons 











Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 

Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons and 

Chalks together with color charts 
will be sent on request. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYON 
81-83 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 

















For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 





peasant costumes of different kinds. I'll 
keep the children. It will do them good 
to see more of their mother’s homeland. 
I’ve made up my mind.” 

Now, when Aunt Rhoda made up her 
mind, you might as well make up your 
too, to do as she wanted you to. 

Tressie clapped her hands. All the way 
out of the great yard Reggie felt homesick, 
not so much for himself here with no 
Daddy, as for Daddy in New York with 
no twins. 

And then, from a wandering troop of 
gypsies down the street came a little tune. 
It fitted exactly with the sun on the grass. 
It rose and fell. It laughed and sobbed 
and tugged at your heart and tried to make 
you remember something you had once 
known. 

“Want to stay, son?” father said. 

Reggie lifted his blue, blue eyes, full 
of dreams, to his father’s. “If I only 
could,” he said. “I love the music, 
father.” 

Now father knew quite as well as Reggie 
that that “If I only could ” meant, “If 
I only could play like that!’’ He frowned 
a little into Reggie’s clear eyes and wistful 
face. 

“Tf I leave you here with Aunt Rhoda,” 
he said sternly, ‘there must be no violin,” 
Remember, Reginald!” 

“Yes, Daddy,” said Reggie gravely. 

“ How can you keep from dancing, Aunt 
Rhoda?” cried Tressie hopping gaily up 
and down in time to the music. “Oh, oh! 
there are the gypsies coming this way, 
See them, Reggie!”’ 

There they came — a band of gypsies, 
bold-eyed and dirty, for the most part, 
but with much glitter and clink of chain 
and bracelet, much splendor of color. 
One little girl wore a scarlet shawl. She 
tilted her dusky head prettily like a little 
bird, half shy, half bold, and smiled, show- 
ing lovely teeth. And there was a dreamy- 
faced dark-eyed boy with a violin. He 
wore funny, loose trousers which flapped 
about his bare legs, a shirt with long, loose 
sleeves and a red sleeveless jacket bright 
with buttons. Reggie didn’t see the dirt 
nor the hungry pinched face. All he saw 
was the violin in the boy’s arms. He took 
a quick step toward the boy. 

“He can’t understand a word, son,” 
father. 

“He'll understand this, I guess,’ said 
Aunt Rhoda dropping a coin in the boy’s 
diry hand. 

Then the boy played. Perhaps he knew 
they were Americans. Anyhow, he played 
a popular air the street pianos played at 
home. Father whistled it lightly. But 
how different it sounded in this strange 
land of song and sun. It seemed to have 
a gayety and go it had never known be- 
fore. 

As the troop of gypsies strolled away, 
the strains of the first haunting little 
Hungarian air came floating back. And 
all the way to the hotel, they laughed and 
sobbed in Reggie’s heart. 

“Tf I had a violin,” he said to himself, 
“T know I could play that little tune!” 


said 


THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
of a teacher who desired a school library 
for the use of her pupils, and though with- 
out funds, was successful in securing a 
library with no expense to herself or pupils, 
is given in an illustrated booklet issued by 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Send for it free. 








Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, 1915 
Grand Prize, Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition, San 
Diego, 1915 


DRINK 


BAKER’S| 
COCOA 


For its Delicious Flavor, its 
Excellent Quality and 
its High Food Value. 


Guard against 
imitations; 
the genuine 
package has 
thetrade-mark 
of the choco- 
late girl on the 
wrapper and is 





made only by 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker & Go. Lid. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 























Well dressed little foiks wear Velvet Grip. 


_, Hose | 

Supporter |; 

for Women, Misses and Children, 
including the Baby. 


‘Holds Without Holes! 


Ask at your Store or send 15c for Chil- 
Gas Pin-ons « a (give ngs) ox Ope for 
four) 


GEORGE soon CO., MAKERS, BOSTON : 























i Operetan, Masical Prcer, see = 
PLA YS t d Song: ¢'- i Songs, Shadow 
Plays Tableaux, Pant pecial Entertai for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, y= a) Books, Make-Up 
Seoee, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions Leap 
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The Corner Cupboard 


Alice E. Allen 


The door of the corner cupboard is always unlocked. Open it, and 
you'll find all sorts of things, new and old, tucked away. On the upper 
shelf, maybe, you’ll find something you can use yourself. The lower 
shelf is full vf things for the children. 

THE UPPER SHELF 


The voice of one who goes before to make 
The paths of June more beautiful is thine! 
— Helen Hunt Jackson 


From joy to joy! — Wordsworth 


Spring! 
And her hidden bugles up the street, 
Spring — and the sweet 
Laughter of winds at the crossing; 
Laughter of birds and a fountain tossing 
Its hair in abandoned ecstasies — 
Laughter of trees! 
— Louis Untermeyer in “The Masses” 


Oh, who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s merry way? 
A comrade blithe and full of glee, 
Who dares to laugh out loud and free, 
And let his frolic fancy play 
Like a happy child through the flowers gay, 
That fill the field and fringe the way, 
Where he walks a mile with me! 
— Henry Van Dyke 
REST 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career, 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 


Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeting to ocean 
After this life. 


’Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best, 
Tis onward unswerving, 
And this is true rest! — Goethe 


God has thrown heaven open wide 
And let the thrushes out to-day! 
— William Griffith in “ A Magazine of Verse” 


THE LOWER SHELF 


THE Biossom MontH 
M stands for May, last month of spring; 
Each hour some sweet uncloses; 
Her days are buds — you must have seen 
Them dance across the sunlit green; 
Themselves the wreath, to crown her Queen 
Of all the opening posies! — A. E. A. 


CONCERT RECITATION 

I know all the fowls of the mountain. 

Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly father 
feedeth them. 

The birds of the air have nests. 

The eagle dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the 
crag of the rock, and the strong place. 

The cedars of Lebanon which He hath planted, where the 
birds make their nests; as for the stork, the fir-trees are 
her house. 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 


Yea, the sparrow hath found an house and the swallow 
a nest for herself. 

A sparrow alone upon the housetop. 

Yea, the stork in heaven knoweth her appointed times; 
and the turtle and the crane and the swallow observe the 
time of their coming. 

Oh, that I had the wings of a dove, for then would I fly 
away! — Bible : 


PROTECT THE BrirRpDs 


Great Flag of splendid stripe and star, 

So tender yet so strong you are, 

While our broad land your glory girds, 

Oh, let your folds protect our birds. — A. E. A. 


May 
(An Acrostic for three Babies) 


Firsts ©M —a Morning just unfurl’d; 


Second A—an Apple-blossom world; 
Third Y—a Yellow-birdie fair, 


All M —a- yy, May, everywhere 
-A.E. A. 


Tue City’s MAy-BASKET 


There’s so much May in the country, 
So fresh and so fragrant and pretty, 

It’s dropped a May-basket of clover 
Right here, in the heart of the city! 
—A.E. A. 


THE SEASONS 
Autumn — wheezy, sneezy, freezy, 
Winter — slippy, drippy, nippy, 
Spring — showery, flowery, bowery, 
Summer — hoppy, croppy, poppy. 
— John Brady 


FLOWERS 
Flowers of all hues 
Laugh in the gale, 
Sparkle with dews, 
And dance o’er hill and dale. 
— Montgomery 


SHOWERS TURN TO FLOWERS 
There’s crimson buds and white and blue, 
The very rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers. — Hood 


May Day 
The daisies peep from every field 
And vi'lets sweet their odors yield, 
The purple blossom paints the thorn, 
And streams reflect the blush of morn, 
Then, lads and lassies, all be gay, 
For this is nature’s holiday! — Peter Pindar 


Rosin’s CALL 
You may read “‘ May” in the calendar, 
You may fix your heart on “spring,” 
But until you hear the robin’s song, 
You will find it no such thing. 
For he knows just when the snow flies, 
And he knows spring’s secrets all, 
It is really truly springtime, 
When you hear the robin’s call. — Selected 
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ow The reason w hy you feel so tired at this : Blue, — uld 
time is that your blood is impure and im- All Father in heaven, we thank You Should 
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es: that gives life to the whole body, perfects ; ; ; cause I have reduced 32,000 women 
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Thee! — William Woodman on 
Water Colors, Colored Crayon: an Ete. 
RAN Drawing Papers Drawing Book: 


One pupil writes : “Il weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have (wiped 
wonderfully in strength.’ 
Another says: “Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and write 
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las rain 
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bu forests The old and the young together, 
Bring you sweet flowers again. 


ig book- 
let? You are welcome toit. It 
is FREE. Don't wait, you may 
forget it. I have had a wonder- 
ful experience and I should like 
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(Continued from page 293) 
cook their food in these boxes. They cook in little ovens 
made of clay. 


MopEs OF TRAVEL 

Jinrikisha — While some of the people of Japan travel 
on trains as we do, yet a great many travel in jinrikishas. 
A jinrikisha is like a buggy, but has only two wheels. It is 
drawn by a man instead of a horse. He harnesses and un- 
harnesses himself. He travels five miles an hour. If two 
men draw it they travel ten miles an hour. It costs ten 
cents an hour or seventy-five cents a day to ride in a jin- 
rikisha. The jinrikisha was the invention of a Methodist 
missionary many years ago. The Japanese like to get 
useful things, so they at once began to use the jinrikisha. 
When the road is steep a mountain chair is used. They 
are carried by two or four Japanese. 

Fishing Boats —The Japanese fishing boats look like a 
large rowboat. They catch some of the same kind of fish 
that we do, such as perch, trout, mackerel, sturgeon and 
salmon. They dry a great many fish and the Japanese 
eat them. 


UTENSILS 

The Japanese make many beautiful vases. They paint 
pictures of Japanese flowers, birds and trees upon them. 
They are noted-for their great skill in doing this, as well 
as in everything else they do. 

They plant grass and make many useful baskets. Their 
chopsticks are slender wooden sticks with which they eat 
their rice. 


Ho.ipays 

New Year’s Day — There are many holidays in Japan. 
The first is New Year’s Day, but the games last many days. 
The children wear their best clothes. They give presents 
as we do at Christmas. They often tie a bit of fish on their 
gift as we would tie holly on ours. 

At this time branches of bamboo and pine are hung on 
the gates. Flags and lanterns make the streets bright and 
gay. There are long chains of rice straw. Flags are flying 
everywhere. Paper lanterns are hanging on every house. 
At night they are lighted. 

Feast of Dolls — There is a holiday for the little girls 
called the Feast of Dolls. It comes on the third of March. 
All the shops have dolls. The children go to see them. 
On this day their mothers take out all the dolls in the house. 
There are the little girls’ dolls and their mothers’ dolls. 
They go to see each other and take their dolls. They have 
candy to eat. When the three days are over the dolls are 
put away until the next year. 

The children will now have completed their composition 
on Japanese Life. Fasten papers together, using for the 
front page a pose drawing of Matsu. Classify papers 
under the following heads: Excellence, Improvement, 
Effort, and exhibit for a time in the school-room. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
I When studying customs of Japanese have class make: 
(a) Paper mats 12” in diameter. 
(b) Tiny tables folded and cut from 12” cover paper. 
(c) Wooden chopsticks. To be used at tea-party. 
Following the tea-party let Matsu pose and class paint 
her picture. 


II When studying Clothing: 

(a) Dress dolls to represent Japanese. 

Directions To make dolls, use clothespins and put clay 
heads on them. Cut some of the clothespins in two to use 
to show Japanese sitting. When heads are dry, paint 
face and hair. Dress in kimono made of heavy tissue paper. 
Make full length so that they will stand alone. Use differ- 
ent color tissue paper for sash. 

(b) Dress tiny dolls (which may be bought for 1 cent 
each) in kimonos to be used on sand-table at Feast of Dolls. 

(c) Braid raffia and sew into hats and sandals. 

(d) Make raincoat of raffia. 

(e) Paint and make Japanese fan and parasol. 


May 1916 


III In study of Shelter: 

(a) Japanese Tea Room for sand-table. 

Directions Take 2 pieces of tag board 20” square. On 
one of them measure off 1”’ on each side, score and make into 
box 1” deep for floor of house. Cut 4 strips 2x18”, score 
through middle lengthwise, and use for posts. On one 
end of each measure down 1” and score, cut through middle 
of post down to this line and bend back for flaps to which 
you fasten roof. Glue to center of each of these a strip 
of very thin wood } x 18”. Fasten the post to the sides of 
each corner of the floor with 2 Magill fasteners. Cut 4 
strips 1 x 18” and fasten 3” from top connecting posts, 
for a support and to tie lanterns. Take 4 strips of very 
thin wood 3 x 18” and glue across top of posts connecting 
them. Lay on this the other 20” square of tag board and 
fasten at each corner to the flaps of posts with Magill 
fasteners. Fasten to the center of this top a support 
for roof. To make this support — take tag board 6 x 9” 
and construct rectangular prism, cut and bend back 1” flaps 
and fasten this to center of roof. 

For the roof —take 4 pieces of black cutting paper 
11x22”. Fold the upper right and left hand corners of each 
of these over till they meet on the lower edge. Crease. 
Cut these flaps off, leaving 1” for pasting edges together to 
form roof. This gives a four-sided roof pointed in center. 
Lay this roof on and paste edges under the sides of top of 
house. In making this as a project for class work I would 
use drawing paper. All dimensions 4 size. No wood. 
Paste to fasten together. 

(b) Make and paint screens. 

(c) Braid 12 strands of raffia and make mats. 

(7) Make silk quilts. 

(e) Make wooden pillow. 


IV In studying Modes of Travel: 

(a) Make jinrikishas for sand-table. 

Directions Take 1 piece of tag board 9 x 9’. Place dots 
3” apart on all 4 sides and draw lines connecting dots on 
opposite sides. From top cut on lines to first horizontal 
line. At bottom, cut out squares in right and left hand 
corners on lines. Score the remaining lines. 

Fold into jinrikisha and paste. Cut sides round. Meas- 
ure off 3” from lower edge of foot, score and crease for step. 

Take tag board 5x 8”, cut from the 5” side 2 strips; 
} x 5” and paste to body for shafts. Take the 4 x 8 
piece and cut in 2’squares. Cut wheels 4” in diameter and 
paste to body of jinrikisha. 

For class work make of drawing paper. For wheels 
paste 2 pieces of drawing paper together to make stiff. 

(6) Make fishing boats. . 

Fold a flat bottom boat and put on one sail. 


V_Instudy of Utensils: 
(a) Model dishes and vases of clay and paint. 
(6) Braid and make raffia baskets. 


VI In study of Holidays: 
(a) Paint and make lanterns. 
(6) Paint and make flags. 


The projects may now be grouped on sand-table. Let 
the principal group represent social life in Japan. The 
occasion being the Feast of Dolls. 


Spring’s Flag 
Blue of water, blue of sky, 
Iris wove together, 
Till she was the loveliest blue 
In the blue May weather. 


Said the May, “For Springtime, I 
Wish I had a new flag!” 
Then said Iris, “ Please take me — 
I will be spring’s blue flag!” — A. E. A. 
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SUNMALERK SCHOOLS 








NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4 


Kindergarten and Primary Met indergraduate 
snd advanced, with model demonstration schools. Spe- 
cial courses in Playground and Story Telling. Credits 
applied toward diploma. Resident dormitory on College 
grounds. 
bathing beaches, libraries, art ga!leries 


nent address 


Many social advantages — parks, playgrounds, 
lectures, concerts, 


theatres. For illustrated announce 


Box 31 


2044 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 





CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Summer session six weeks 
June 26th to August 4th 


Co-operation with the Northwestern University in 
Evanston. Credits will apply on institute courses. For 
detailed information address Registrar, 54 Scott St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Two year normal course Kindergarten Training 


sasles 3 Ser ember 20th, 1916 





Summer School in Physical Education 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (Inc.) 

Co -Educational 
uding School for Physical Directors 


V orke 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1916 
FIVE WEEKS — JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 4TH. 
Classes will be conducted in all branches of Physical Educa- 
tion. They will be open to beginners and adv anced stu- 
jents. Each department will be in charge of a specialist. 
Hundreds of Teachers take up special work such asis offered 
n our summer school, and combine it with their regular 
teaching work, and thus earn more money. 
The Schools are housed in a quarter-of-a- enillic m dollar 
uilding, provided with large gymnasium, swimming 
ak tennis courts, etc. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. [5, 1916 
Send For Our Announcements 
Address Secretary, Box 20, 42nd & Grand Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


School for Playground 





CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL. OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For Women 
Mrs. Robert. L. Parsons, President 
SUMMER SESSION June 24 to July 29, I916 


Theoreticaland Practical Courses for Public School and 
Playground work, including Aésthetic and Fo!k Dancing, 
Swedish Gymnastics and Games. Elementary and Ad- 
vanced work. 

Two Year Normal Course opens in September 
tration days, Sept. 25 and 26. 

Summer C amp in Michigan during the month of June 
and from August 21 to September 23. Season and 
weekly rates. For catalogs, address 


Secretary, 4 me South Wabash Avenue, 
hicago, Illinois 


Regis- 





Montessori Teacher = Training School 
Instruction in theory and use of Montessori materials. 
Resident and day students. Elementary and college 
preparatory courses. $30,000 building Basketball, 
Tennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson, Directress, Box 108, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Continued from page 288) 


“It took me quite a few minutes to paste 
this pattern on — do you think we could 
manage without paste?” 

“Who will tell me How?” 

‘To be sure, we can place the pattern 
on the square and trace@round it.” 

“What part of the squirrel pattern must 
we put on the folded edge?” (See Fig. 
IV.) Children place patterns, trace, cut. 
Follow the preceding exercise by having 
the children use a much smaller pattern. 
Test their ability to fold the square and 
place the pattern without any help. 

For other forms in sitting and standing 
positions see the unnumbered drawings 
in the illustration plates. When the 
process of placing a pattern in right re 
lation to the fold and of “cutting double” 
is mastered, try this problem. 

“We have squirrels, ducks, rabbits, 
some sitting, some standing, but they are 
all lazy because they aren’t doing one 
bit of work. 

“I think we could make them hold or 


carry something. Who can make a 
basket with a handle from a piece of 
paper like this? Show paper folded as 
at Fig. V. 


For result expected see Fig. V. 

“Stand the squirrels, the bunnies and 
the birds ina row. Make a basket for each 
one and make each animal or bird hold 
its own basket. Such an exercise gives 
the necessary opportunity for individual 
constructive thinking based on the power 
acquired by the preceding lessons. 


Note If necessary the teacher may help 
by suggesting the shape for the basket and 
she might also have a large finished basket 
with a long handle. 


The remaining figures on the illustra- 
tion plates give suggestions for further 
work along this line. The exact method 
of presentation is immaterial, provided 
it gives the children an incentive to create 
and encourages them to work inde- 
pendently. 


“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
LIBRARY” 


An interesting little illustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “‘no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 10th—August 19th 


\ variety of courses in usual subjects leading to 
graduate and undergraduate degrees. 


A Schoo- of Observation, a Model High School and 
a Special School are conducted and numerous courses 
in Education and Psychology are grouped with them 
Methods of teaching are emphasized in all subjects 


For circular or information address 
Owen L. Shinn, Director of Summer 
School, Box 101, College Hall, 


University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














SUMMER SCHOOL 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
June 26-August4 Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michican 
I. Playground Training for Kindergartners, 


: Primary 
Teachers , etc. 


II. Kindergarten Training for Primary Teachers, Strong 
Faculty — Practical Work — Accredited 
Address Registrar, Sent. B, 616-22 So. Michigan 


Boulevard, Chicago (Nore: 20th year opens Sept. 19.) 





Illinois Training Schoo! For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in other institutions 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent 

The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 

Superintendent of Nurses 


509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 








Beautiful Campus on wooded shores 


of Lake Michigan, near Chicago. 
New dormitories, large gymnasium, 
special recreation features. Courses 
in Liberal Arts, in Music, in Oratory 
and Evanston Academy. For book 
of courses and views write A. W. 
Harris, Pres., Box 523, Evanston, Ill. 


Rammer me 








Fifteenth Session. 
in the South. 


for College. Credit toward degrees. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
JUNE 20 TO JULY 28 

Largest, best and cheapest Summer School for Teachers 
Former features retained. 
Administration, Home Economics, Manual Arts, Agriculture, Country Life 
Problems, Latin-American History and Trade Conditions. 
Reduced Railroad Rates. 
FINE MUSIC, LECTURES, VISATURES, 


Write for Announcement. 


New Courses in Library 
Preparation 


EXCURSIONS 





VALPARAISO SUMMER SCHOOL 


See full announcement on page 274 


DRA WING-—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 

Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooring. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
awe of this unusual offer 
~ return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


[ FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 505, Omaha, Neb. 
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Cultivate Beauty 
It is Valuable to You 
We Can Help 
Make You Attractive 

make the outline of your face, neck and 
chin graceful—erase facial blemishes — 
make your skin clear and soft —brighten 
your eyes—make your hair glossy and 
abundant — your hands smooth and 
white—your feet comfortable—through defi- 
nite instructions for your particular needs. 
The lessons are given by mail with explicit 
directions, profusely illustrated. They are 
individualized so that you will get just 
what you need to prevent or correct 
wrinkles —sagging muscles — bad skin — 
faults of hair or of hands and feet. A few 
minutes a day devoted to exercises for 
your face'will do more than any outward 
application. 
Write us just what you wish to accomplish 
and we will go into your needs carefully. 
We will be glad to send a free booklet 
giving many valuable hints. Write for it. 
Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 19, 624 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Physical Culture Work 














PLAYS for SCHOOL 


and Home. Recitations, monologues, 
dialogues, drills and all kinds of ideas 
for entertainments. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
542 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iinois 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital,. Chicago 








Agriculture in County Institutes 


Our Educational Department will furnish 
speakers on agriculture for a limited number 
of County Institutes. Speakers will discuss 
school work in agriculture, give simple lessons 
and demonstrations showing how easy and 
practical it is, and tell what helps and material 
are available. 

Speakers furnished are experienced in both 
school and agricultural extension work. No 
charge for their services, provided all expenses 
are paid. Requests should be in early in order 
to route speakers to best advantage. First 
applications will receive greatest considera- 
tion. Educational Department, International 
Harvester Company of New Jersey (Incor- 
porated), Harvester Building, Chicago. 


1916 JAPAN ~~ $550 


JUNE 29—AUCUST 26 
All expenses paid from Vancouyer to Vancouver. 
Return via Honolulu if desired. 
Everything first class, 
Mary E. FitzGerald 
224 N. Hamiin Avenue 
Chicago 











A MAY-DAY PARTY 


If you'll fill in the missing words 
You'll find what joliy little birds 
Accept May’s invitation hearty, 

And join her in a May-Day Party, 
Then, if you make the list complete, 
You'll know just what they had to eat. 


With sweetest songs and swiftest rushes, 
A half-dozen little ; 
(Thrushes. ) 
And just behind, all briskly bobbin’, 
Brimful of songs, a cheery -—-=, 
(Robin.) 


Then sweeter far than any new bird, 
Could ever be — the dear old - - bird. 
(Blue.) 


A streak of sunshine? Bless my soul, 
The gold, glad-hearted ; 
(Oriole.) 
But who comes here? ‘Spink, spink! 
Spink, spink!” 
A song, himself — the ; 
(Bobolink.) 
A flower that from the flowers has whirr’d, 
With throat of fire — the humming : 
(Bird.) 
Hip, hop, along the path so narrow, 
All business, the jolly ; 
(Sparrow. ) 
Across the river’s gleaming hollows, 
Here comes a flock of skimming - 
(Swallows.) 
For dinner, every birdie needs, 
Perhaps, some dandelion - -. 
(Seeds.) 
Of juicy worms, then, quite a few 
And then a drink of blossom ; 
(Dew.) 


PRACTICE COTTAGES IN HOME 
ECONOMICS TEACHING 

Housekeeping cottages, in which the 
students obtain actual practice in house- 
hold work, are a promirient feature of cur- 
rent progress in home economics, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Department 
of the Interior through the Bureau of 
Education. 

“The practice house is as distinctly a 
legitimate part of the equipment for teach- 
ing home economics as the sewing 
machine, ironing board, or individual desk 
with its cooking utensils,” declares the 
report. 

“Home economics departments in 
schools and colleges are not all so fortunate 
as to have residences in which to instruct 
in home management and in house-wifery. 
There has been some hesitancy among 
school officers because of the initial ex- 
pense of a practice house. But as it is 
recognized that these houses are quite 
as necessary as are good laboratories and 
that the maintenance costs are not ex- 
cessive, more departments are being thus 
supplied. These houses offer opportuni- 
ties for experimental studies in household 
administration, makes practice in home 
furnishing possible, and afford excellent 
places for studies in nutrition.” 

The report shows that home economics 
is now a recognized course of study in 
all agricultural colleges to which women 
are admitted. Thirty-one State univer- 
sities offer regular courses in home econo- 
mics, and most of the private and de- 
nominational colleges and _ universities 
now offer similar instruction. So im- 
portant has the subject become in State 
public-school systems during the past two 
or three years that now practically every 


—- 


State normal school has a course in home 
economics for prospective school teachers, 

Summer schools are coming to play an 
especially important part in home econo 
mics teaching The Bureau of Educa 
tion received announcements from 199 
schools that were offering courses during 
the summer of 1914; in 1915 the numly : 
reporting had increased to 230, and a stil] 
further increase is already assured for 1916 

Twenty-three States report an outline 
of lessons in home economics for State-wide 
use. A State manual of study for th 
public elementary schools of Alabama 
contains an outline for lessons in cooking 
and suggestions for the teaching of s« wing 
in the grades, with lists of equipment and 
references for domestic science teachers 
in the grades. In California each county 
or city Board of Education prescribes 
its own course of study in home econo 
mics. An outline for a course of lessons 
in home economics has been prepared for 
the common schools of Illinois. This is 
made use of particularly in the rural 
schools. The domestic science section of 
the high school conference of Illinois has 
recently completed a comprehensive out 
line for lessons in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, thus taking an import 
ant step in helping to unify the courses 
offered in home economics below the high 
school. 


AN EFFICIENT DEVICE 

“The dear babies!” sighed Miss Day. as 
she called the last row for their word drill. 
Tony grinned in uncomprehendinz good 
nature and Josephine stood with obedient 
but blank attention. Oh, yes, they knew 
kitty and baby, but what was there about 
and, the or of to arouse a lively interest 
in these children of sunny Italy? They 
apparently regarded such work as so much 
unnecessary impedimenta. 

‘I wonder if any two of them know the 
same two words,” speculated their teacher, 
as she picked out several of the most dis- 
tressing “stickers” from her pack of drill 
cards. 

“Let’s have a race,” came the idea to her 
lips, and she held up a card. 

“On,” piped Giovanni, first of all. So 
Miss Day let the proud fingers hold that 
card. Thus she gave each card to the one 
who named -it first. When all the words 
had been captured there was high praise 
for the two children who held the most. 

‘Jimmie and Joe have done so well that 
they may race while the rest of us watch.” 
When the cards were all given out again, 
““Now you may exchange and’see who can 
be first to give them to me.”’ The winner 
was sent to his seat, and _ the others fol- 
lowed as soon as he had finished telling his 
words. Yes, there was one he just couldn’t 
remember, so Miss Day told him and 
placed it at the bottom of his pack for 
another trial. 

For each race she chose as contestarts 
those who seemed to know more than tie 
others. In this way the last contest was 
between the two slowest,, who had had 
the benefit of watching all the others. 

Instead of interest sagging after a few 
days’ use of this drill, the enthusiasm in- 
creased. 

Miss Day soon discovered a number of 
applications of the same device. Try it 
with your slowest class in phonics, number 
facts, etc. Each child does all the work, 
and the most needy receive the most drill. 

LAuRA S. FEARING 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL DEP’TS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Change of work, travel, increased pay. 
Because interviews are necessary before 
final selection, we prefer New England 
applicants or those who can come to 

Boston. Apply by letter only. 


THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO., Boston 


Free to Agents. State size and 
SILK HOSE—L. Sell guaranteed hosiery 
direct from mill. Beautiful line varge profits. — 
TRIPLEWEAR MILLS, Desk 2, 720 Chestnut St., Phil’, Pa 


$150.00 SALARY FOR 60 DAYS’ WORK 


(Or Good Pay for Spare Time Work During Vacation) 
SELL A LINE THAT REPEATS 


Don’t waste your time selling a worn-out line 
of goods. What chance is there to sell suc y 
cessfully goods similar to those on sale at half 
the stores in town? You must have goods of 
superior merit and in a distinct class or differ- 
ent from those commonly sold by dealers 
and agents. 

White Ribbon Flavoring and Summer Drinks 
sell in every home; several salesin each house. 

We Will Guarantee to pay you $150.00 for 
60 days’ work, and give you exclusive territory 
and pay you a liberal commission on the sales 
of any one you get to help you, or will give 
you a big discount and chance to make lots of 
money using only spare time. 

Write now for free samples of flavoring and 
asamplecontract. Reserve territory you want 
if you are not ready to work. 

J. S. ZIEGLER CO. 
9J East Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 














Plan your vacation trip to the great- 
est City in the World and stop at 


THE HOTEL RUTLEDGE 


30th Street at Lexington Avenue 
For Women Exclusively 


All the luxuries of a first-class hotel with 
the privacy and protection of home. 


Convenient to all railroad terminals, theatres, 
and important stores. Moderate charges 


With Meals, per week: Single rooms from 
$13.00; with private baths from $16.00; 
suites, with bath, for two, from $25.00. 
Without Meals: Single rooms from $1.00 
per night per person. 


Special terms, with breakfast, for parties of 
four or more friends in suite of two rooms 
and bath. 


Frank P. Williams, President and Manager 


4 “_ 
The Anderson 


(and Annex) 
102 West 80th Street, New York 
1 Square to Central Park. § 
Convenient to Elevated, Surface 
and Subway. 


ADVANTAGES 
Cosy and homelike — excellent 
character of guests. 
Cooxing by women, which insures 
wh 1 and cl 1h 
Special Convention prices, July 1 to 15: 
Double Room, one or two persons, $1 
per day; Double Room, with private 
bath, one or two persons, $1.50 per 
day. Table d’ Hote meals. 

Make reservations early 


ihe Misses Anderson, 
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If coming to New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


THE CLENDENING 203,West 1034 Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Short Block from Broadway Subway. 
Select, Home-like, Economical: Parlor, Bed- 
room and Bath for one or two persons, $2.00 


NAMES OF NUMBERS 


I find some beginners in Number Work 
who easily forget the names of the numbers 
from one to nine, inclusive. 

I often use this “‘Game,” which is in 
structive as well as interesting. It is 
called, ‘‘Chasing the Sheep.”’ 

Take a large sheet of paper, filling it full 
of numbers from one to nine inclusive. 
Each number represents a sheep. 

The children gather around my desk, 
on which the paper is placed, and with 
their lead pencils point to a sheep, telling 
his name, and then put a mark across the 
number, thus chasing it out of the pen. 

If the pupil does not tell the sheep's 
name correctly, the sheep is allowed to 
come back into the pen by erasing the 
mark from the number. 

They will work very hard to get the pen 
emptied. 

VERNA TRIPP 
NATURE STUDY 

In the autumn when the birds have left 
their nests, the children take delight in 
collecting the old nests. Let them, as 
often as possible, break off the branch on 
which the nest is attached. We had the 
boys get a limb that would fit nicely into 
one corner of the room, and fastened it 
firmly in a box or pail of soil. We then 
arranged the nests among the branches 
as nearly as the birds place them as we 
could. While we studied the birds, much 
interest was aroused in studying the nests 
and nesting habits. A collection of the 
colored Perry Prints of the common birds 
can be used in the bird study. 

We also have the children make col 
lections of seeds which we put in’small boxes 
and label. After discussing the different 
kinds of seeds and seed houses, and how the 
seed are scattered, we store them away 
until spring, when we plant them, either 
near the school building or let each pupil 
take a few kinds home and plant and care 
for them. 

ROosE BARBOUR 


A RACE 

The hard words are printed on the black- 
board. The children study them and tell 
the teacher what they are. Then the 
teacher selects two children, a boy and a 
girl, to run a race. She gives each one a 
pointer and they stand about eight or ten 
feet from the blackboard. The teacher 
names a word and the children look for it. 
When the teacher says, “‘ Go,”’ they runand 
point tothe word. Whichever child places 
his pointer on the word first gets a star. 
A third child keeps the score. Have a 
space on the blackboard marked “Boys” 
and one marked “Girls.” At the end of 
the lesson, the children clap for the win- 
ning side. The children take great inter- 
est in this game and it is an especially 
good drill for a dark or rainy day. 

Mary G. Coyle 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 


The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook 
Book will be sent free to any of our sub- 
scribers who will address the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., 131 William St., N. Y. City, 
and mention Primary EpucaTion. This 
book contains over 500 very practical re- 
ceipts for all kinds of Cookery. See their 
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advertisement on page 325. 


GET VACATION 
FACTS ABOUT 
THE WEST 


California 


Yellowstone 
North Pacific Coast 


Colorado 


Begin vacation plans now 
by signing and mailing the 
coupon below for hand- 
somely illustrated booklets, 
brimful of facts, telling 
where to go —whatto see 
—how much it will cost; 
in short, you will receive 
exactly the data required 
to plan a profitable and 
economical vacation. 

The services of our travel 
experts are yours free for 
the asking. All specific in- 
quiries carefully answered. 

Travel via 


Union Pacific 
System 


—the route with heavy 
double tracks, automatic 
safety signals, dustless bal- 
last, which cost more than 
one hundred million dol- 


lars. But it costs you no 
more to travel via The 
Standard Road of the West 
than over any other route. 
Mail coupon today. 


W. S. BASINGER 
General Passenger Agent 
Dept. 81 Omaha, Nebraska 
Iam planning a Western Tour and desire in- 
formation concerning the places checked 
....California ....Colorado 
..-- Yellowstone National Park 
.---Great Pacific Northwest 











YouR FUTURE 


Depends on how you pre 
ry Ze pare yourself now. Personal 


power lies in the Art of Ex 
pression. Its study will make 
you more successful and increase 
your popularity and earning power 


WE TEACH 


BY MAIL 
Whatever your occupation or pos 
tion, 7 can improve by our course 
in Public Speaking, dramatic read 
ing and entertaining, which include 
physical culture and voice training 
Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children to recite. Graduates 
receive handsome diplomas. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept. 46 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan 








“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
LIBRARY” 


An interesting little fllusteated booklet 
giving the of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free, 





Address, Educational Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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The editor wishes to say a word by way of general reply 
to a type of letter that comes to her desk with great fre- 
quency. “Tam a successful teacher in I have some 
excellent methods of teaching, worked out in my own 
classes. Would you care to see them and if so how shall 
I prepare them for publication?”” Sometimes such letters 
ate accompanied by a stamped envelope for a reply, but 
by no means always. In any case such a letter to the 
editor wastes time and effort on the part of all concerned 
and is entirely unnecessary. The editor is always glad to 
receive and read the methods of successful teachers. Manu- 
scripts need not be typed, but they should be clearly written 
on one side of the paper only. When large cuttings or ob- 
jects made by the children are used for illustrations, large 
clear photographs on dull finish print paper should be made, 
and only the photographs sent to the magazine. Small 
kodak pictures, however interesting, will not reproduce 
satisfactorily in the magazine. The editor is always 
eager to obtain good ideas from bright teachers; therefore 
it is entirely unnecessary to write and ask whether she 
will receive them. 


The need of more men in rural schools is felt everywhere. 
Recently Prot. I. H. Booth, of the State Normal School, 
Richmond, Kentucky, has worked out a scheme which will, 
he thinks, in part, at least, solve the problem. He would 
have the county superintendent place all the rural teachers, 
appointing an equal number of men and women. If possi- 
ble each teacher would be continued in the same school for 
three years. At the end of that period every man would 
change places with a woman, thus giving the children at 
least three years under a man and three years under a woman 
It would be interesting to see the scheme demonstrated 
somewhere. 
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Address Epitor, Primary EpucatTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


s Page 


It is hoped that the May festival material given in this 
issue will not prove too late for use for open-air events jn 
May and June. The lateness of the spring in most parts 
of the country rather compels postponing the May Day 
féte somewhat and the Shakespeare Tercentenary has kept 
us all busy in April, and filled the April entertainment pages 
to the exclusion of May Day pageantry. 


We hope all our readers ‘are pursuing some such plan as 
that described by Miss Redden in the April issue. But we 
are persuaded that country teachers, at least, are not giving 
the attention they should to lessons in hygiene or, at least, 
are not systematic and concrete enough in their lessons, 
Private hygiene and public hygiene ought to be taught ina 
simple, concrete way, every day, in rural schools, and the 
school itself should be a sanitary model to the community 
both within and without. 


‘There is too much light and trashy reading for children. 
They are left too much to themselves in the choice of books. 
Parents are too liable to be engrossed in their own pursuits 
to give their children the proper training in reading aloud 
at home. Too much dependence is placed in their being 
taught at school. At school there is not sufficient time to 
give each child all the exercise that is needed. Reading 
aloud should be a home habit. One school principal has 
realized this, and is making an effort to encourage chil- 
dren in the habit. He gives a credit to children for home 
reading aloud, and asks a report from the parents, and also 
gives the pupil an opportunity to tell his class the things he 
has read. The responsibility of a child’s education is simply 
to supplement the efforts of the parents, to supply what is 
inconvenient or impossible for the parent to give. Schools 
are not intended to take a parent’s place— C. E. Mount 














Cutting made by a Japanese kindergarten pupil to ill 





lustrate “‘ The Hare and the Tortoise.” (See page 290) 
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ENJOY A 
PLEASANT, 
PROFITABLE 
SUMMER. 













while 


Wis., sold one Saturday 
$41 worth of these brushes 
—her first experience 


selling. 
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Anna Wheir 
teaching in Grand Rapids 
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”" it Do not sign up 
nts in for next year until 
Day you get the details 
> kept of our plan. 
pages ‘ ' 
Promotion rapid. 
lan as | 
at we NORTH RIDGE 
giving BRUSH COMPANY 
least, Freeport, Ill. 
‘SSONS. P. E. MAY 
it ina THESE BRUSHES TALK Date 1916 
id the FOR THEMSELVES Gentlemen: 
lunity oi Please send me your 
" proposition. 
| 1000 TEACHERS WANTED  ,.,, 
books. to distribute our Twisted-Wire Frame Sanitary Brushes 4) ios 
yee —100 styles—all scrupulously sanitary and every brush 
| being Guaranteed. Summer or Permanent Employment. ADDRESS IN FuLt 
ime to 
eading 
al has 
e chil- : | O | \ E 
r home ° 
“=| |GEOG R \PHY A Lesson in Geography 
ings he e ° 
sna You Will Really Enjoy 
what Is 
. BY : 
chon , —a ColoradoVacation! 
= HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 


Continue your schooldays 
throughout the summer, but 
instead of books study Na- 
ture. The rugged Rockies of 
Colorado, the invigorating 
mountain air will teach you 
things never found in books. 


Go this summer and go on the 
Rock Island’s famous train — 


Author of ‘Stories of Our Mother Earth,’’ etc. 


“Rocky Mountain Limited” 


daily from Chicago. Other trains 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All- Steel Equipment 





Superb Dining Car Service 
_ Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. Tested Write today for interesting liter- 
in the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. Home ature explaining in detail what to 
Geography has risen in popularity. see and do and the approximate 
F cost. Excursion fares daily via 
Crown 8vo. 240 pages 135 lilustrations. Rock Island Lines after June Ist. 


a o> eee Rock L. M. ALLEN, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Isla nd Rock Island Lines 
jJam/am—! Room 725, La Salle Station, Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Hotel Martha Uashington 


29 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 
“THE WORLD FAMOUS WOMAN’S HOTEL” 


SN’T IT COMFORTING to know that there is one hotel in New York devoted entirely to the interests of ‘Mere 


Woman”? Almost everywhere you go, you will find that such and such a convenience is made because “men like 
it that way,”’ but in the Hotel Martha Washington men’s desires are never questioned. Here there is only one 
question of interest, and that is, “What can we do to increase the comfort and happiness of guests? ”’ Nearly all our 
employees are women and they, too, are on the watch for the answer to this question. Our one big idea is SERVICE 


From our 500 spotless rooms you may select one at $1.50 per day and up; $1.00 per day each where several take 
large room together. We serve an excellent Table d’hote luncheon at 40 cents and dinner at 50 cents 


Booklet and additional information sent upon request. 
Be sure and make reservations in advance for Convention July 3rd. 


BERBER RRR REE EE EES 
Makes Music Teaching Easier 


The“101 Best Songs’ 


This nationally known book takes the tedium out of 
music teaching. The pupils like it; the keys are easy, the songs, those 
which children want to sing. Tens of thousands of the best equipped schools in 
America are using it. From them all comes the same word: “Jt makes teaching 
easier.’ You and your pupils will find the “101 Best Songs” better than any 
other for the purpose. It contains the noblest songs of patriotism, that teach love 
of country; Songs of Sentiment and the Home; Sacred Selections and College 
and Folk Songs. Just the songs that have made good. 


Over 2 Million Copies Sold saaeeaeaauee Well Printed — Easily Read 


The value of this book to teachers _ Set in easily read type. The music 
is best proven by its enormous sale. FREE to is In easy keys. Every word, note, 
Over 2 million copies bought by Teachers author's name and date is correct, 
schools that have tested it and{com- We want every @ as proven by exhaustive search. 


pared it with others. w feacfer to know ine @ Beginner’s Book of Songs 


: gp book—especially this none ( 
The same easy-teaching features m fine new /6th Edi- This is another book of simple 
songs, exercises, rote songs, etc., for 


that have helped all these other @ [on. Write for free 

cashinn ill tee you make music : ne teaching beginners. Sold at same 

more interesting to your pupils. eeeeseeeeens low prices. 

Only Yes—only 314c per book in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago, 
vy. oF 7Oc per doz., prepaid by mail. Less than 1 dozen, 
Y 10c per copy, prepaid. 


CtS. To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more copies may be made up partly of the 
“Beginner's Book of Songs,” provided you cannot use 100 copies of either one, 


The (alte Lompany 1201 Cable Bldg. 
Gees GiGetedenmes Chicago 
ERE EER RE RRR REE EES 








A Representative Wanted 


**For Summer and Fall of 1916” 


In Your County to take orders for Primary Epucation and PopuLar EpucatTor at 
your local teachers’ meetings, in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, honest, earnest, hard-working 
representatives. Therefore, if you have these qualifications, can send the best of 
references, and will agree to take orders for PrrmARY EDUCATION and PopuLAR EDUCATOR 
only, send for application blank to-day. 

Previous experience not necessary. We will help you to succeed. Some of our 
agents represent us in several counties in their locality. This may be of interest to you, 
also. 

Critic teachers, institute instructors and county superintendents will all endorse 
these two papers and help you because they want the teachers to be readers and users 
of first-class magazines, which they know these two to be. 

© The growth of these magazines has been wonderful and conditions indicate another 
reater year. WRITE TO-DAY FOR APPLICATION BLANK. 
y 


E. S. SMITH - - 24857 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were entbusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 

thus in giving her experience with the use of ‘‘ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 
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NOTES 
DEVICE FOR MUSIC LESSON 


Here is a little device for use in the first 
two grades to familiarize the children with 


the position of notes on lines and spaces 
which has been used with succes 

Provide each child with counter 
shaped like a whole note, which can be cyt 


from either white drawing paper or bristol 
board. 

The staff is drawn on the board with the 
staff lines, low enough to be reached by 
all the children. They, in turn, take 
places at the board and place the counter 
upon any line or space on the staff. The 
child-teacher calls upon another member 
of the class to name the note thus placed, 

To work up a given exercise, i. ¢., | 3. 
2-5-1-2-3-5-3-7-1, place the numbers 
upon the board above the staff. Choose 
various children to place the counter in 
proper position. If a child fails, he re- 
mains at the board while another child 
tries to place the counter in the right posi- 
tion. When the note is correctly placed 
the counter may be drawn around, thus 
giving the work a neat appearance and 
uniformity at the same time. 

A. M. M. 


s 
A VARIATION OF THE SPELLING 
CONTEST 

Who does not remember the pleasure 
derived from the old spelling game of 
“choose up sides.” It appealed to a 
motive which was, perhaps, not the high- 
est, nevertheless a wholesome one: the 
desire to excel. 

The geography class had been over the 
work of the United States. The teacher 
decided a good way to review the work 
was in a contest which would require quick 
thinking. The leaders were appointed to 
“choose up” and the following rules ex- 
plained. Any State, city, mountain, river 
or lake might be named by a pupil on one 
side and a corresponding pupil on the 
other side must give a name beginning 
with the last letter of the name given by 
the opposite side. 

As the names were given the teacher 
wrote them on the board. If a pupil did 
not answer promptly, he called upon the 
next one and a point was scored for the 
opposite side. Anyone who repeated a 
name already given was counted out and 
his side lost a point: 

The first round ran: 


Michigan Ohio 
New York Oklahoma 
Kansas Albany 


San Francisco Yellow Stone Park 

The first round is only a word game. 
The second round gives a geographical 
nature to the exercise —on the second 
round each one had to state enough about 
the word he had given to show that he 
knew what he was talking about; thus: 
Michigan is a State divided by Lake Michi- 
gan. New York is the largest city in the 
United States and is located in New York 
State — and so on through the list. 

On the third round the teacher pro- 
nounced at random from the list, the pupils 
responding as in the second round. The 
side which won was determined from the 
points on the tally sheet and announced; 
then all wanted to try it over again with 
some other country. 





MyrrtLe Mayo 
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MEN AND WOMEN 
wanted to present a high class EDUCATIONAL 
PROP( SIT ION to rural school officers. Article indorsed 
by leading educators every where, needed in every ao 
Work pleasant an d permanent. Profits large. MAN : 
CLEARING $50 PER WEEK, SOME $100. We ane 
you and furnish leads 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TEACHERS’ VACATION WORK 


Don't confuse this with peddling books, 

kitchen ware. Our representatives are 

¢ ymmunity. Exclusive territory _ Opportunity to appoint 

vents. Address giving referenc and experience 
R. O. EVANS COMPANY 

603 Ludington Bldg. Chicago 


THE BIGGEST MONEYMAKER 
FOR VACATION WORK 


We are owners 
eral wonderful products, one of these is 
it’s a clothes-washing Marvel that does away 


corsets or 
welcome in every 





patentees and manufacturers of sev- 


a boon, a blessing 


to women, 
with washboards, washing machines, etc.; no more back 
breaking, hands disfiguring washdays; a whirlwind re 
eater; 200% profit; gigantic success. Kalomite per- 
— washday wonders; investigate; be convinced. 
“WILL ORDER 50,000 PACKAGES” 
writes A, Babin of Ste. Anne, Canada; he states: “ Your 
Kalomite I find possesses great merit; can I get this 
territory?” J. A. Carrignan, Quebec, Canada, orders 
11,440 packages in 16 days; A. G. Casselberry, Williams- 
rt, Pa., ordered 10,000 ‘packages and states “95% of the 


women who use Kalomite repeat and must have more”’; 
E. H. Harvey of Brooklyn, N. Y., states: “ Kalomite is 
vastly superior to anything in Brooklyn; rush orders for 
3000 packages.” 
‘DID 14 WASHINGS IN TWO DAYS ; 
No rubbing; it’s a blessing,” writes Mrs. E. Brown, of 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 
SUCCESS AWAITS YOU 
Our powerful co-operation means big things for you; 
large earnings; ~~ <r a fascinating repeat order 
business of your ¢ 
OUR C REDIT PLAN HELPS YOU 
“on, success to those who are short of money at 
the start; it enables them to get Kalomite Laundry Mar 
vel, supply their customers, pocket their profits, then re 
mit to us. 
WOMEN BUY 6 TO 24 AT A TIME 
Orders come to you; repeat orders roll in; your busi- 
ness grows and grows; profits grow larger every week. 
It’s grand, fascinating work 
MILLIONS OF WOMEN TO BE 
THOUSANDS IN EVERY COUNTY 
All of them will buy; many of them every week. 
Every man or woman who will put in their time selling 
Kalomite Products will earn more than they ever hoped. 


EQUITABLE CORPORATION 
Dept. 377, 215 W. Superior St., Chicago 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
AND ACTION 


By FLorence M. MILLer. 


SUPPLIED 





Vout. I. contains Lessons and Entertain- 
ments for September, October, November, 


December, January, General and Local His- 
~ 

Vou. II. contains Lessons 
ments for February, March, 
General and Local History. 


Fully Illustrated. 


and Entertain- 
April, May, June, 
Price, per vol., 60 cents. 

The idea and purpose oi this book is first 
to group material and outlines for history 
work in Primary and Rural Schools in a con- 
venient form for the teacher’s use. For this 
reason, in cases where it would be difficult for 
the teacher to find the stories or facts, they 
have been given in such a form that the 
teacher can adapt them to her use. Also very 
full outlines have been given in most cases, so 
that the arrangement in story form may be 
easier for the teacher. 

The plan has been to give sufficient work 
for a Fourth Grade or for use in a Rural 
School, and then it is expected that the First 
Grade teacher will select the easier topics and 
points for her pupils. 


A NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
CALENDAR 


By NELLIE URNER WALLINGTON. 
176 pages. Cloth, 40 cents. 

A collection of extracts from poems writ- 
ten on famous.events in American history. 
The extracts are arranged by months, one 
for every day in the year. 


Price, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 





NOTES 


EFFICIENCY BLANK 
RATING TEACHERS 

Following the lines of thought in the 
modern schools of Education, a form for a 
“‘graf’’ has been worked out to show the 
success or “efficiency” of teachers by the 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. The experience 
of the managers (mén with wide experi- 
ence as teachers and also as Agency di- 
rectors) has led them to place the follow- 
ing topics on the blank, as being, in their 


A NEW FOR 


estimation, of primary importance: char- 
acter, knowledge of subject matter, tech- 
nique of teaching, governing skill, how 


does teacher work under ‘supervision 
interest student activities (athletic, de- 
bating, etc.), personal appearance, social 
qualities and disposition. 

The Clark Agency has very recently 
taken over the American Teachers’ Agency 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, and has arranged 
with David R. Kerr, Ph.D., LL.D., to 
take charge of the new office in Knoxville. 
He is well known as a Presbyterian divine 
and as a lecturer in the educational field. 

With seven offices, the Clark Teachers’ 
Agency is equipped to give complete co- 
operative service. 


SANITARY BRUSHES 

Under the Department of “ New Special- 
ties and Inventions Worthy of Considera- 
tion by the Canvassers Magazine Family 
of Canvassing Salesmen,”’ the editor of 
that department says: 

“The North Ridge Brush Company is 
making a large variety of sanitary brushes 
for almost every use that a brush can be 
put to. Inthe proposition which they are 
making will be found many brushes which 
will appeal to almost everyone whom a 
salesman will meet. As I was studying 
the proposition, both as to the profits for 
canvassing salesmen and the price to con- 
sumers, it occurred to me that a salesman 
with a line of these brushes could sell one 
or more to almost every person whom he 
called upon. 

‘They are not the ordinary assortment 
of brushes, but something superior and en- 
tirely different from brushes that are found 
in stores, or are usually offered by canvas- 
sing salesmen. They are practical, they 
are made to do the work for which they 
are intended, and I believe that every 
brush is just a little better, if not a great 
deal better, than any other brush that is 
made to do the same kind of work. 

‘There are something like one hundred 
different styles, including clothes brushes, 
hair brushes, shaving brushes, tooth 
brushes, milk-can brushes, and, as stated 
above, brushes for every use and every 
purpose. In addition to their line of 
brushes, they also manufacture a dustless 
duster, a window dryer, floor sweepers. 

‘The proposition is one which I consider 
very attractive, and I do not hesitate to 
recommend the line to Canvassers.”’ 

(See their ad on page 335.) 


THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
of a teacher who desired a school library 
for the use of her pupils, and though with- 
out funds, was successful in securing a 
library with no expense to herself or pupils, 
is given in an illustrated booklet issued by 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Send for it free. 








‘‘There is a way 

to Good Health and 

a Perfect Figure,”’ 
says 

Annette Kellermann 


Don’t you realize that the 
only way to improve Nature 
is through natural methods? 
Drugs and apparatus usually 
show no results and are often 
injurious. 





Under my system 
fifteen minutes each day 
in the privacy of your own 
room is sufficient. Surely, 
you want to find out more about 
a system that has been followed 
successfully by so many other 
refined and intelligent women. 


Miss 
Alice 
Brady 


whose face 

form and 
charms have 
won her 
thousands of 
admirers 

tells of the 
results she 
has obtained 
through my 
methods, in 
the following 
note 





Dear Miss Kellermann: 

I want to thank you for the won- 
derful benefits I have ioral beat: your 
course of physical culture. It proved 
most helpful to me when I was nervous 
and run down. Not only did it restore 
my normal health, but by following your 
instructions I have greatly improved my 
figure, carriage and poise. 

I am glad to recommend your 
course to any of my sex whose health is 
below par or who desire to improve their 
appearanc €. 

Yours very truly, 


My new booklet, “The Body 
Beautiful,’’ is fully illustrated with 
photographs of myself, explaining my 
system. Just send a two cent stamp 
and it will be mailed to you FREE, 
to-day. 





You owe it to yourself at least to investigate 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 509P 12 West 3ist St., N. Y.C. 














BRUSH WORK 
STUDIES IN FLOWERS 


For Water-Color Painting or Crayon Drawing 
By Louise E. Norris 
12 Colored Plates. 13 Outline 
Price, 75 cents 
The Introduction is replete with practical 
suggestions for teachers and pupils. 
L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass, 


Plates. 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION 


MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXGHANGE % 20°23. sv 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS ()-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 

















Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





The Schermerhornm Teachers’ 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


Agency 
Services free to schoo! officials. 
353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y 





36th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


FOR 16 YEARS 


Do it Now! 








the PACIFIC TEACHER’S AGENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mer. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 








Do it Now! 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xiw'you 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 
THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
George H. Larrabee, Manager 
Fidelity Buildimg, Portland, Maine 
TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 





C. Wilbur Cary, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 
The South needs 10,000 new teachers every year. Do you want to spend 


COME SOUTH. your next winter in the Sunny South? We can help you do it 
THE GULF STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


302 Nola Building, 407 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, La. 
IN THE SOUTH AND FOR THE SOUTH 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 514 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

809 Title Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Ill. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 








THE HARTFORD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Fifteen years of experience We need 500 teachers for high schools, graded and rural schools. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE UNLESS PLACED. Write us. 


Geo. O. J. Lanphere, Manager 1431 Main St., East Hartford, Conn. 





| 





School News 
E. V. Leighton 
MASTER TO CURE TRUANCY 

Dr. Fred S. Shepherd of Passaic, New 
Jersey, comes forward with a novel and 
seemingly very sensible suggestion for the 
cure of truancy. He suggests the hiring 
of a fit man to act as Scout-master of a 
troup of troublesome boys. 

He says: 

I would go so far as to say let the Board 
of Education pay for the uniforms of the 
boys and for the camping outfit; also for 
rent of a room which could be called their 
club room, where they could be at certain 
hours of the day and even of the evening, 
under the personal direction of their 
Scout-master. At the start I would not 
impose on these boys the necessity of at- 
tending school, as they might call it. | 
would let the Scout-master employ their 
time in any way in which he might be 
able to interest them until he had won their 
confidence and they had made such pro- 
gress in the Scout training as might re- 
sult in a desire on their part to make some- 
thing more of themselves. I think this 
would be the outcome. There is one con- 
dition paramount to success, if the Board 
should think it wise to try to solve our 
boy problem in this way, namely that the 
right kind of a man could be secured who 
would give his whole time to these boys. 
He would need to be a well qualified 
teacher and a leader of boys whose heart 
would be thoroughly in the work.”’ 


SCOUT 


RAISING Mos@QuITOES FOR SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN 
tThe New York Health Department in 
tends to artificially propagate one million 
mosquitoes to be embalmed and used as 
specimens in science classes in the public 
schools. The children will st udy the 
pests under microscopes and it is expected 
will be filled with such a horror of the 
deadly insect that they will all join the 
army of exterminators. 


NEWARK’sS CoUNTY PARENTAL SCHOOL 

In April, a new County Parental School 
to house the Juvenile Court was 
opened in Essex County, New Jersey. A 
home and school combined seems to be 
the idea behind the project according to 
a newspaper 


also 


notice. 

Incorrigibility is such a serious problem 
that juvenile delinquency will soon cost 
the communities almost as much as adult 
delinquency does now. Is it all due to the 
decay of authority, parental and tutorial? 
Would the re-establishment of corporal 
punishment help to solve the problem? 
There are many teachers who say so and 
many who think so, though they do not 
say SO. 





B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


With the Short Understandabl« 
Contract. 
27th Year 


Agency 


Steinway Ha 

Fiatiron Bid 

Munsey Bid 

U.S. Trust Bid 
Deaderick Bid 

New York Life Bid 
Chamber of Commerce Bid 


Baltimore, Md. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Knoxville. Tenn 
Kansas City, Mo 
Spokane, Wash 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





TEACHERS’ 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


teachers.” 


AGENCIES 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 


teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





PuBLic TEACHER Two 


The Pine Knot District Sc hool, Mont 
gomery, Mo., is conducted at an unusual 
expense. It is brought out that there are 
only two pupils and the teacher gets $50 
per n th, making the cost of educating 
these two Missourians just $25 a month, 
not including fuel and janitor service. 
It also cle veloped that like conditions pre- 
vail in other districts nearby and the 
people have begun agitation for consolida- 
tion. 


FOR 


BIBLE READING IN NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 


The New Jersey Legislature has passed 
a bill at this moment waiting for the 
governor’s signature whic h makes man- 
datory the reading of at least five verses 
of the Bible without comment each day 
in the public schools. The Jews and 
Catholics combatted the measure. The 
Jews won, in that the reading is to be re- 
stricted to the old testament. It does 
away with the Lord’s prayer. Only the 
mandatory five verses can be given in the 
morning exercise. 


THE 


Prof. 


FAILURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Dudley A. Sargent, 
Hemenway Gymnasium, 
“Physically, the public 
done their duty 
velopment and 
in their hands. 


director of the 
Harvard, says, 
schools have not 
to the children whose de- 
that of the nation lies 
Even the colleges to which 
we must look for the material for the 
greater number of our officers, are so 
contracted in their views of education 
as to ignore the necessity for adequate 
compulsory physical education of the bulk 





“A GEM, THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” 
dent: “YOUR MANUAL’S ADVICE TO 

EVER SEEN,” said the manager of one of 
stamp for our new, enlarged, 


wrote a Massachusetts city superinten 
TEACHERS IS THE BEST I HAVI 

the largest educational papers. Send 
and more helpful manual. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


101i Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








IN vane DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 

Our openings cor lirect from school boards and superintendents who ; 
Many authorize u 3 to si lect their teachers outright, year after year e are in touch with Western school 

The following states are our special field; Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska 
Nevada, New Mexico North Dak ‘ta, Oklah Bose oes n, South Dakota, Texas Utah Washington and Wyomir 

Our 96 page Bo aklet, “How to Apply fora School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Teachers 
of all the States,” free to members or sent postpaid for fifty cents in stamps 

Our Free booklet, ‘* The Road to Good Positions,’ sent upon request 


THE LARSS og TEACHE ad AGENCY - 
ROKK OFT TEACH CHERS' 


sk for our recommendations 








William hein Pd.M., AB., Manager 





N THE WEs 
W. S. Fry, A.B. B.S., Assistant Manager NCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER, qi) ms) 











LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 











CUERNSEY TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY 


and other grade teachers. 
write us to-day. 


15 Ashburton Place, Dept. C, Boston 


Has many direct calls for Primary 
If open to engagement, 


E. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


of the student body, while encouraging 
over-development and restrictive speciali- 
zation in the athletic few.” 

So another sin and another duty is laid 
at our doors. It would be funny if it 
were not so serious how every new thing 
that needs to be done clamors at the door 
of the public school now it is prepared- 
ness, physical and military. 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANCE 
**A TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT WORKS** 
At home in the Southwest, in closest touch with the educational opportunities and requirements. 
Write for further information 


J. R. McCollum, Manager ° : - 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
TEACHERS 


Albuquerque, New Mexice 


TEACH ERS 


All teachers should try the United States We specialize in choice positions for superior instructors. 

Government examinations to be} EDUCATORS ACENCY, Inc., Y.M.C.A. Bidg., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
held throughout the entire country. A. P. CODDARD, Pres. 

The positions to be filled pay from $1200 Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 
to $1800; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J 239, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


FOR 








soon 


1916 





Let us send you a list of our openings, and a special membership offer. 
We need teachers for the coming year. 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EARDIN, MONTANA 


We operate in the ** Land of Opportunity,’’ where it pays to teach. 


THE WAY TO | THE C H I C y4% Cc @) TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST 31 West Lake Street, Suite 205 A G E N C Y 
POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. ANP CANADA 














Short contract 
Free book let 
tells how to 
apply of © posi- 
tion. 25th year 
E. R. NICHOLS, 
Manager 
Railway Exchange 
Building 
224 S$. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





1000 GRADE TEACHERS for positions in the 

Middle West and Northwest. 

Write us at once for booklet of information. 
MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

306 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A NEW 


iN Graded List of Victor Records 
i for Home and School 
is Now Ready 
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| ANEW GRADED LIST || |) 
i) OF VICTOR RECORDS || |! 
| FOR CHILDREN IN || | 


_| HOME AND SCHOOL |, 
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| | This booklet contains a list of over one thousand Victor _ || 
| Records, carefully graded for use in Kindergarten, Primary, | | 

| 


Intermediate, Grammar, Junior High School and High 

School. An accompanying note explains each record 
| and its use. 

No school is complete without a Victor | | 
and a library of Victor Records. | 

[very principal, supervisor and teacher 
who uses a Victor should have a copy of this 
booklet upon the desk for daily reference. 





Copies of the NEW GRADED LIST may be obtained 
free at your nearest Victor dealer's, 
or will be sent to your address upon 
application to the 






















Victor XXV rw, Department 
yA $67.50 special quotation Victor Talking Machine Co. 
1\\ to schools only 
A When the Victor is not in Camden, N. J. 


use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 


a 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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